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Preface 



r * ■ . 

This report is a result of the growing concern by the Intematiorfal 
Institute for Educational Plaiviing with.s6me of the basic oproblems 
involved in th6 management of education. This concern reflects a 
notion of educational planning which is not limited to the design of plans 
for'educational de>;^elopnfient, but includes the implementation and eva- 
luation pf such plans as well. j 

In undertaking this series of studies, the HEP was guided by thp fact, 
that countries pf the develbping world were ehtering a new phase in " 
their educatiohal development in \\^ich they would place the main em-* 
phasis oh re-thinking their edu6ational systems and creating adequate . 
and effici6«it' national educational structures, curricula and methods. 
Together with this enif)hasis on reform^ countries were seeking to- 
strengthen their aldmini strati ve and profesjsiopal services so that the • 
schools could be supported by well-trfeined and competent management 
and advisory personnel. In many cases these supporting services had 
been depleted qualitatively by proniotion, and had not kept pace in 
numbers .or in qualification with the needs associated with quantitative 
e3q>ansion and qualitative reforna. 

This report is leaped on studies undertaken in countries whose*edur 
tatiohaX development has been influenced by English, French and 
Spanish educational patterns and procedures. But vAiile the findings 
are particularly relevant to the six countries which haye been studied, 
it is hoped that th6y will be of help to all developing countries in im- 
proving the contribution of the supervisory services to their systems 
of primary education. One: of the conclusions of this report is t'hat the 
planning of the functions and-staffing of the inspectorate constitutes an 
important part of educational planning i^ce the. inspectorate is at 
least potentially a powerful instrument in improving and maintaining 
the adequacy of education. This' report indicates the main points which 
require attention; in planning and in administration, if inspection is ' 
to achieve these objectives. . 

Finally, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the support^both financial 
and intellectual, which the Ministry of Overseas Development^oif the 
United Kingdom has given to this project as part of the United Kingdom's 
ccMitributicSi to'the work of the ilEP. I also express my most sincere 
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appreciatiott for the 8uppor^x^<l co-opieration which the Institute has 
received from the authorities of the six countries concerned, antl from 
many experts and practitioneria of other countries, in the course of 
the preparation and implementation of the studies. 



Hans;N. Weiler 
Director. HEP 
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Introduction 



1. The purpose of the* study of the ]primary school inspectorate 
was to find out about the real functions and methods of work of the ' 
inspectorate, and of the inspectors, in relation to the Improvehient of 
instruction, to note those practices and arrangements which se.em^^;- 
be effective and, where appropriate, and in consultation with the 
.national authorities in the countries studied; make practical sujg^ges- 
tions in respect of operation, "staffing, recruitment and training. It 
wais^interided that as a result of the study th6 International Institute for 
JEfducational; Planning would reach conclusions with regard to the plan- 
niixg of inspection serxi^ces which^ would be of use to Mixiistries of 
Education in developing coun'triesr ■ '. ^ \ ■ ^ 

2. The initial premise which underlay the study was that inspection 
of a constructive Wind might represent an important. cohtribution;4:o the 
improvement of education, but that it was necessary to seek out and to 
define the conditions under i|!^ich teaching'md learning could be so 
improved; In this connexidh, jU was thought desirable to study, whether 
and if so how, .'the inspector might evaluate teaching and what the pro* 
file of the inspeictor who^ would be required to undertake evaluation 
should be; Those preparing thp studies also took as an initial premise 

' thatv in view of the recent substantial quantitlative expansion of first- 
level education in dev.eloping countries with qualified teachfrs, admi- 
nistrators and inspectors in short supply, conditions for effective 
inspectibn had probably become more difficult* It would therefore be 
Useful, to explore the nature of those difficulties and what 'mi^^t be , » 
done through inspection, to improve. primary education, particularly in 
rural areas as part of co-ordinated Action. f ? 

3. The approaches and procedures to be followed were the subject 
of a'preliminary expert meeting at. which detailed proposals based on 
the preliminary study of documents were discussed, and were subse- 
quently revised; These general terms of reference for the study 
related to the aims an^ situation of primary education; the organisation, 
functions and activities of the inspectorate, as well as to the Recruit- 
ment and training of inspectors. ^The proposed lines of enquiry, 
amended as a result of- the analysis .of available national documents, 
were submitted to the Ministries of Education in the countries studied 
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as draft terms of reference for the enquiries. / . ' .[\ 
, 4. In undertaking the preparation ( ' their studies in the countries 
the authors of the. reports analysed further documentation and collected 
''data which were obtained in th^e national capital or in the rtgions. With 
the generous and enthusiflistic help of national officials they^dertook . 
field visits with structured interviews with teachers, inspec^orSj 
a^inistrators and political leaders of education. Four quesjtionnaires 
were prepared for discussion with and completion by Chief Inspectors/ 
{Primary school inspectors, school principals and primary scr^bol ' 
teachers respectively. These questionrtaires were aimed at deepening* 
the understanding of the functions of the inspectorate and the Ways in^ 
which the tasks of the" inspectors were seen by the four grpups of 
. professionals. The jquestionn&lres were distributed while the author 
was ii\ the country and the answers collected gt^hat time or sent 
subsequently. 

5. The choice of countries was limited to six for budgetary reasons. 
The IIEP made arrangements in, the light of the Interest of the govern- ^ 
ments approached. It acted pn the ad\ice provided by the participants 
at the expert meeting referred to above which included national ifepre- 
sentatives as well as Unesco officials. Th^ IIEP fociissed its choice 

on developing countries >Kdiich were attempting to combine quantitative 
development of primary education with reform and which Represented 
English, Spanish and French linguistic backgrounds. The IIEP in . 
making itS/ Choice also had in mind the need to diversify the direction 
of its research so as .to include countries which for the inost part had 
not been previously studied 'within-lhe^onjteicLot-Qnfi of its research 
1 pt«ogramm*^s. This report refers to three studies undertaken by' 
Me^vyn W. Pritchard^ in. Nigeria, Pakis tap and Zambia^ two studies . > 
by .Raymond F. Lyons in Peru and Venezuela and one by Robert M^let 
in Algeria; summaries of the studies are included in this volume as % - 
appendixes, and the fUll version of: each of them may be obtained iii ^ 
docdment form from Ihe IIEP. ' / * ^ 

6. * ^ . .The idea which has beren developed in this work is one which 
governments have tended, or have been obliged, to neglect. It is that 
those responsible for the planning and administration of educational 
systems should seek to define and respect certain quantitative and qua-. 
lUative relationships, in a growth and develo'^ment sense, between. an ^ 
efiucational system and the inspecting, sTdvisory^and administrative 
services which ha^e the responsibility of ensuring that the system is 
working effectively. These planning relationships involve numbers, 
qualifications, locat^ion, functions, communications and all the other 
matters which are included in this summary report, /it is hoped that 

it will provide assis^tance to governments in considering how, speci* 
fically, their exis'ting arrangements fcr advice and guidance of teachers* 
and heads can be improved, and how the inspector's work can be Well 
integi*ated*with planning and management of the school system; 
'7. " The first section of the summary report is therefore directed 
tr> an exaniination. of the nature of the functions whi :;h are included in 
. inspection in the six countries and consideration of the cohient of ' 



effective monitoring of and advising on the work of teachers and echoola, 
. The conditions which ipake it possible for inspection to achieve valuable 
res,uUs, or alternatively to constitute an unproductive segment of an 
educational bureaucracy, are discussed. In the secon?! section of the 
report these pre-conditions are related to some common features of 
the state of primary educi^tion in the- six countries in otrder to identify 
. Some of the main development problems to be founU in Ihem and the 
implications of these problems for inspection; namely that tfier e are 
certain miftimum pre-conditions for it to be effective. The third 
. section analyses the resuTfls of the study of the organisation and 
functions of primary schooi;{nspection. Finally the report presents 
some conciusions and recommendatfons, it bein'g clearly understood 
that there ^s no model or ideal situation regarding inspection activities 
against which the situation in each country can be compared^ Certain 
principles and guidelines which may be followed by educational per- 
sonnel responsible for planning and controlling inspection are however 
stated. 
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JRPOSE AND NATURE^ 



|P INSPECTION 

Th|ft Education Law of most countries^^s on the Minister of ' 
E^catlon the (jlaty and responsibility to cause inilipections to be made v. 
of educational institutions suppprted.by' state fimd^ In many i 

of pri\^te ini^titutiohs. The main part>o8e of such i }egal ^ > ) 

to enable the Minister as^reprieeeritfttlve pf the gdverii** 
eople to satisl^^ himself that educatitonal standards are ■M 
ed and that the* schools dr. colleges- are being caiducted^^n 3^ 
with national ajms ^d policii^s. Seen from a le|^ai aland -?||| 



casesy 
requirement 
menl-and the 
Jbeihg inalnta; 
jtn accordanc 
poiht/ there: 



>re; inspection is an ihstruxhent with iivhich the political * i 



4** 



and adminislraU authorities maintain a necessary conuct With schooleiflj 
teachers/ pilplls and the ,c^ to ensure that th^ system i8'%6r)ring;'i 

tfatiifactyorily and efficiently- In this sense a^ national schools inspec^v^ ^ ''i 
. torite-is fulfillihg a controlling,- co-ordinating and QommunljSatlng role^ | 
Has the^arxlian of^ educational standards or/ to use common metaphors^. 1 
as t he 'watbhdog' or the 'eyes and ^ars* of the Ministry* 
2 . The history of inspection as .part of the evolution of modem ' 
educationapi systems aiid an analysis of the actual duties of inspectors v 
AS revealed in the six case studies undertaken (see, for example, the /w 
^Annexes tfo Appendixes I, II, and V) s'how that these duties and their 
kpproach/to the task of improving standards are by no means uniform* / 
^s might/ be expected, their aims and functions vary according to the 
political/and administrative -structur^ of a couhtry's ediicationai. system; 
wVeth^r; for exahaple, there is a strongly centralised system of • 
cohtrol or a substahtial devolution of responsibility, allowing a cbnsi* 
derable/ measure, of autonomy to local units of adniinistration and thence r 
to the schools and to teachers in matters of curriculum or teaching 
method. In developed countries'i where there are bOTc^iarablerSfandards 
between countries in the quaUfic5tion3nd-4jNri^ teaching pro- 

fission, there is a maxiked-^dtfference between, for example/ the role 
exerdiised by an inspector in the USSR, who. Well trained in.pedagogfics, 
psychology and the teaching of different disciplines, is conimitted to 
transmitting to t|ie schools the ideas and policies, of the Party in th^ , 
fielq.of educational development and, on the other hand, that of Her 
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Majesty*! Inspector in the United Kingdom where the Kdministration 
and financing of education are a partnership between the ceijitral 
. authority and the local education authorities and where the head and 

the teachers ;ln an indiHrldual school carry a.lai*ge amount of responsi«* 
\bility and autonomy in respect of the acadetnic organlsationi curri- 
culum and teaching methods used. In ^rancsi on the other hand» where 
the system is contralisedi tht) Inspectors exercise a most clearly 
difined mai^agement role as regards thwnf^p^ti^rad partlxsu 
their system of marking classroom pet^formance^ the careers of the 
' teachers. Four of the aix countries visited derive tfteir system of 
inspection from the former colonial powers of Great Britain (Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Zambia). and France (Algeria) and are influenced by.tHese 
respective educationartraditions^ while Peru and Venezuela provide 
exaniples pf inspecting services wh€fre central administrative checkings 
as distinct from professional criticism 'and advicei plays an important 
role. But in all six countrieSi at their varying stages of dipvelopmentj 
there is a considerable measure of centralised controli especially in 
matters of curriculum and prescriptio^i of content at the. primary level 
and to some degree of teaching method and the choice of textbooks. 
<f3. The legal and administrative justification for a system of 
inspection, outlined above, sh^ould not obscure what may be a less 
palpable, but is', in our view, a more fundaihental purpose. Thitf is 
.to provide a^national service to assist, in co-operation With other 
services, such as teacher training,, curriculum development and the 
provision of books and teaching materials, in developing and improving 
the education provided in the schools; to see the inspector not merely 
as a watchdog of autht)rity but as an agent of development Who, by the 
quality/ of the advice and help\he gives to schools and teachers and by 
disseminating good ideas and practices gained frotn his experience of 
many sqhools, can stimulate tn^m to better performance. In short, 
he has a creative and inhovativexrole to play. Many bf our discussions 
with administrators, inspectors and teachers in the course of our*^ 
visits revealed' a desire to put moVe emphasis on this aspect of the 
woi*k of the inspectorate. We were^. therefore, concer^ied to see how - 
far by qualifications, training, orgakisation and staffing they weire in 
a position to fulfil such a role and wrn^t difficulties stood in the way. 
4i ■ In all edlucationa^l-syst.ems with |in inspection service the ins- 
jgector stantls Jarius-lik^ between the administrative authorities aiid 
the schools, with an obligation to both: He is charged with helping to 
implement policies and plans, keteping theXadministration fuljy informed 
<yf the state of education in the schools arid,\ hopefully, in following up 
action taken *by the authorities on the basis of his advice. At the same 
time he is expected to.do all in his power to assist in the professional 
development of the teachers, to encourage and advise as well as to 
assess and repoBt. There is, perhaps inevitably, some conflict or 
even ambiguity of roles, and, as we have suggested, ^he relative im- 
portance attached to each is conditioned by the political and adminis* 
trative structure of education as #ell as by such factors as the .stage 
of professional deyelbpment of Ihe teachers. 
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.. 5. One mi^ht, therefore, classify the in8pecto^^'> v^^ 
and responsibilities under the genieral headings of adg>ihistration' or ■ 
management^ assessment and guidance, though there interlock ai^d 
through them^all runs hi^ communicating role. Tp.toke the first oif- 
these - his admihistratiye or, management resppnsibilities. Thefi^ - 
involve in mpfet countries we viisited 'a. wide range of .dutie§: in Pakistan; 
' ^OTfl^ai^Ple, supervision of the employment, promotion, payment and 
' conintions of teachers; the building of schools and provision of equip- 
ment, the registration and transfer of pupils, the investigation of 

► . complaints, 'the collection ancf collation of statistical data. - In other 
countries^ f6r example> Zambia, the major part of these duties may^ be 
undertaken by an education officer, leaving the inspector freer for 
professional duties but advising the education officer; on needs and , 
deficiencies-. ■ What becomes cjear from our studies,' as we devfelop 
the poiat Jater in this report is that the greater his involvement in 
routin^^^ vimihiistratiori the less time and attention he can give'to the 

, essential professional functi.ons of inspecting, guiding and in-service 
training.-; ' ■ ^ v.. 

6. Central to tBf inspectbr'Js; rple are his functions of assessment. 
M<i guid^ce, and^e nature, of inspection con^ifet^ in the perforniance 
of these two main tasks. We have used. the terrn^s 'inspection' arid 
^inspector' throughout this study 4n preference to terms such as 
'superviSiohV and Isupervisor', sugges^^ some countries 

as a more paiattible alternative to the pos6ibly inquisitorial overtones 

^in^pector'; for two reasons: first, ibeeause W^^^^ assess- 
ment: ^iij. evaluation ^Ire a necessary prelude to r^Uvaoit and useful 
advice,: and secondly, "'-because we think supervision's a continuing 
>process '^hichls, . or shduld exercised by the^ head of t|ii^ school 
over th^ work of the pupils and staff. Since at best the irjspecfor can ' 
visit a schopl only a few times a year the ^vital role of th'e%^ head 
in supervlsihg.the education provided should be stressed. Advice and 
guidance are c6h.structive and relevant insofar as tihey are^^)pL *ed on a 
thorough, objective and authoritative (not authoritarian) assessment of 
, the school's achiev*ements*set against tifie ainis and objectives pf the 
school and the conditions in which it is working". , That means, inspection. 
But a^sessment'is a means to an end, and the usefulness of inspection 
must be largely fudged by "the quality of the advice and help, given and 
the extent to v^ich suggestions and/recommendations dre followed by . ' 
Appropriate action ,<?n the" part of the teachers aind of the authorities 
responsible for the scHopl. 

7. . Effective assessment would seem to depend in the first place * 
on the inspee'tpr's knowledge of a particular school, its working con.,, 
ditions and relatiphships with the local conrimunity, and the potential 
of its pupils^ tefichers and head. The inspector, therefore, should , 
become .as famtliar as possible with the schools in his assignment by 
regular visiting *and should stay long eri'ough'in a particular area to 
build up this knowledge and experience. Such visits, . whether of a ' T * 
more fornrial^or Informal kind,- should be mainly concerned with, profes- 
sional matters rather than bureaucratic in naturfe; they should be directed 
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not* merely to ensuring that regulations iand norms are being Qjbser^ved, \* 
though this should be done^ but with the essential mature of the teaching 
and learning taking place in the classroom and the range, of other acti - 
.vities . which constitute the. life of the school. The inspector must 
therefoi^e be in the .classjrbom a5>: much as possible observing pupils 
and tieachers at work, with plenty of opportunity to discuss matters — 
•*ith the teachers kiid the head. 

8. Successful evaluation of 'school work requires a hi^ degree of 
skill/ sympathy and experience on the part of. the inspector. It requires, 
for example; consideration of the plan of a particular lesson, its ol?- 
jectives and the methods used , and evidence of preparation^ and also . 
its relation to. a scheme of work; the degree of iriVolvement of the pupils, 
their,oral and written response' and their cumulative achievement over , 
a period. It also inyolves a careful assessment of the Teaming enVir 
ronment, the availability smd use made bf^'structiongil materials and 
the initiative jshown by the teacher in construpting his , own aids. Dif- 
ferctfit. criteria need to be used in differ^eiit subjects and at different 
stages of the chilcl*s developnient. It is necessary to keep under 
constant review the techniques and criteria/pf such evaluation; research • 

, into such techniques and the deviling of sq it able objective tests of " 
evaluation^, such as through interaction analysis, are certainly neces- 

. sary. But some degree of sub'jedtivity is .inevitable arid proper, and — 
the more experienced the inspector and the deeper his knowledge not 

. merely of the content of the subject and the virious methods of teaching 
but of the principles underlying t^ps^ «iethods, the more convincing 

. wiU be his. evaluatioh, . . , , v ^ 

9. Effective inspection appears to us to' involve not only observation 
ahd assesBm^t, not only looking at tekchers biit lookihg at- educational . 
prbbleniaTy with teachers and helping to point the way to their solution. 
This reqttires both knowledge and sensitivity of approach. If the teacher 
is to be recej^tive to advice, the inspector' must*''command''his confiflence 
and convince him that he knows what he is talking about. and could him- 
self put into practice in the prevailing conditions, not in ah ideal world, 
what he, preaches. This may require demonstration lessons from'time 
to time and also in-service training of the workshop kind where the 
inspector himsielf undertakes a pie6e of Work as^a suggested mpdel for 
teachers. Routine assessment pn a, 5 -point scale 'and curs.ory comment . 
s«en in many reports during our tours scarcely measure up to ths kind 
of creative inspection we have briefly outlined, and we have -mentioned 
.in a number of reports on the* countries visited that the requisite high 
level of Experience and competence ni^eded to do more th^ that is not 
always available. Adyice may also take the form.of written guidance 
circulated to teachers on the tejaching of particular subjects or "be con- 
veyed' by the inspector carrying wit^-him samples of children's work 
collected from various schools to provide a standard of assessnie or 
by lending.to teachers, books which will help them in their teaching. 
There are many ways, apart from telling the teacher what he should do. 

10. £qtvally/ inspection should be one means of^establishing contact 
with the Iqcal community of the ischool in encpuragin|j, its support. The 
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inspector may be seen in the first injstance as a representative of 
'authority', from on high; he can do much ^o dispel this authoritariatn 
image by getting to know members of the community and>innihg their 
confidence to help the school and give material and fihancial support. 
Several examples of sudh valuable work by inspectors in their localities 
were observed during our visits. , 

ill. - The usefulness of inspection to, the administering authorities 
rests in the nature of the information and advice conveyed by reports' 
and by other means to headquarters and pn. whether necessary action v 
to effect improvements ensues. Skill .in reporting is ceHairily essen- " 
tial but the best inspector can soon belsome frustr^ited if his reports 
are not acted upon and his recommendations ignored. Much here 
depends on the organisation of a system of c9mrAunication within the 
inspdctbrate body so that senior inspectors can be. relied upon to do 
everything possible to ensure action, and the relationship between the 
a4mlhi|str&tion and tlTe inspectorate is such that the latter'.s advice is 
lisf^ed to; is? short, that the s^dministriLtion^ uses its eyes and ears 
and als^takes_steps tp solve difficuyi^s__whiph are reported. .* 
12» - , foregoing paragraphs we have perhapjs painted a somewhat 

idealised picture of inspecticm as we thirik it should be if it is to. justify 
fully its existence and the^ublic; money spent on it. But in considering 
the state of inspectipn as we found it in the six countries and which we<r 
discuss in the. next sections of this report we hav5 thought it necessary 
to have in mind such a priori consideriations of t}ie nature and purpose ' 
of insp5*ctibn as a g^ide to the judgements we makej,.., In our-view there 
are cfertain preconditions which need to be met if inspection is to be ' 
. effective at central and local levels: ' ' * 

(a> The influenciB for irhprovemeijt that an inspectprate can exert 
is strongly conditioned by the, circumstances in whicfe teachers teach 
s and pupils learn. li, for example, the physical environment of the 
schools is poor, 'with inadequate and dilapidated buildings and a lack 
of essential books and teaching equipment; if there is a high wastage 
rate oif pupils and a hi^h pupil/ teacher ratio and the schools work in 
two or more shifts;, if the pay and status of the teachers s,te low with 
little financial incentive! for, professional improvement and responsi- 
bility; and. if many of the teachers are untrained or undertrained and 
Ihe head is merely a bureayicrat,- the efforts of any inspect or ,^|to im- 
prove the quality of the work are likely to be .severely handicapped.^ 
An essential precondition therefore for effective inspection is a deter- 
mined effort through systematic planning and the mobilisation of all 
resources to "remedy such deficiencies in the systenri. 

(b) The organisation of the inspectorate body itself/ at national and 
local levels and the functions which it.is expected to. perform should be . 
such that iSHority over all other tasks is given to the essenti&Uy pro- 
fessional duties pf inspecting the wprk of the schools. and the in-service 
training of teachers. o' \. * \ 

(c) The process and strategy of inspecting and reporting should be . 
unfter const^ant review so that they can make the rjfaximum constructive 
contribution to improving standards in the schools and assisting 
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teachers in their professional development. 

(d) 'The inspectorate must work in 'close co-operation with teacher 
trainees and the heads of schools and liaise with other ^dueational 
services, such as curriculum development tesims, school broadcasting, 
library services and psychological services. 

(e) ' The staffing power of^ the inspectorate should be such as to 
enable it to make regular visits- to the schools, and the particular needs 
of riir.al.and isolated schools must be taken into account. 

(f) The academic ^d professional qualifications of the inspectors 
and their training ryi\is\. he such as. to enable them to give strong pro- _ 
Sessional leadership and to conimandthe resp%ct and confidence of the " 
teachers. ^ . . 

(g) The conditions under which the inspectors_w.ork--mxi^ 
to enable them to carry out their duties to the^fuU. In particular they 
must have adequate transport to enable them to 'visit their sthools 
regularly and the necessary office facilities to support their work in 
the schools and with teachers. 

Di^r reviev of primary education and primary inspection ii the next 
two sections of this report is designed to show how far these precoq- 
'ditions are now being'satisfied. s . - 

SfeCTION II - THE SITUATION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 
: A. - ENROLMENT ' - . • ^ . ' 

13. In all the six countries the past decade or so has been charac- 
terised by a sIfMking expansion in the provision of primary education, 
particularly in the first half of that period, 'in an advance towards the 
goal of universal primary education. But this expansion has been 
accompanied by shortages of respxirces which have made- the task of 
maintaining or improving the quality of the education prx)vided a diffi- 
cult one. For' example, in Peru (Appendix IV, paragraph 2) number § . 
increased from 1. 5 to 2. 5 million between 1963 and 1970, and in 
Zambia there was an increase of 105 per cent between 1964 and 1972. 
Though /precise statistics were not' always available because of lack of 
•up-to-date census data, . the parti'cipatlon of the appropriate school 
age group in primary education varies from country to country, as- 
Table 1 shows and also \yithin countries according to region, social 
class and sex. . « — 

14. Variation within countries can be illustrated from Nigeria 
(Appendix II, paragraph 4) where in 1971 the enrolment rate in North- 
C-entral State, one of six Northern States visited, was estimated to be 
18. 2 per cent, while in Mid-Western State in* the south of the country 
it was estimated to be 92 per cent. In Venezuela (Appendix V, para- 
graph 3), the estimated 30 per cent 'not enrolled in school were livi ng - 
mainly in the rural areas and the poverty belts around th^'cities. The 
dif fei;ence. between enrolmerit of boys and girls, mainly in Moslem 
^reas, is- exemplified in Pakistan (Appendix III; paragraph 10) where 
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. Tsfble 1. Estimated primary school enrolment rate . 



Country ."j j Percentage Rate 



Algeria / (1973) / ^66:5 -J 

Nigeria^ / (1971 ) " • / 39.0 :! 

Pakistan (19721 j- — 4.8,0 :J 

Peru (1973) 75. 0 . ^ 

Venezuela (1971) 70.0 

Zambia? . ' 7,0. 0 



1. The five of twelve states visited. 

2. Estimate. - 



in M 972 it was estimated that girls^ accounted fot* only about 25 per cent 
of the total enrolment though the proportion was increasing annually, * | 
whereas in the Western and Mid^-Westex^ States of Nigeria there was v 
very little difference. 

15. > But progress has been patchy both as regards 6nrolm«it in. 
edubtl'ion and the resources available to it. In giving priority to^ ^ 
quantity, planning has tended, perhaps of necessity, to neglect some 

of the. essential steps required to ensure that minipaum standards are . i; 
respected for what mi^t be reg&rded as an adequate basic education. 

16. Wastage- of ^pupils and repetition of grades. A significant w^ak- \ 
ness which exerts a depress^g effect on the" efforts of teachers and 
which inspectors and administrators would wish to see overcome**is the ^ 
wastage of pupils throughout the primary oburse and'the repetitipii of 
grades. Here again the rural areas and the deprived urBan areas suffer f 
more than the prosperous parts. In Venezuela (Appendix V, paragraph 3) ; 
only half of the pupils who entered the first grade of primary ln.l8i66/67 ' '-^ 
reached the sixth grade in 1971/72; in one pro^ce of ]^akiatanlt was 
estimated that the corresponding proportion was about 40 per cent, 

and other countries showed a considerable fa^ll in numbers. This " 
wastage cai^M^e accounted for by a number of factqrs^ such as lack of . 
motivation and family support;, poor^tten'dance because of family T ' 
duties and the need to earn Imoney^r shifting. of population, irrelevant / 
curriculum, and particularly in rural areas,, where there are;a large " 
number of one- or -two-teacher schools, the fact that a number of age- 
groups have to be taught together and that the teachers m ay not be well 
enough qualified and trained" to do this successfully. As far as repe- 
tition of grades is concerned, steps are now being taken in many 
quarters to overcome this, for example in Nigeria, Peru and Vene- 
zuela^ by introducing automatic promotion based on continupus pupil 
evaluation rather than relying only on the annual class examination. 

17 • 
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B. .TEACHERS' . . 

' ^" c 

0 

17. In every country steps were being taken to increrse the supply 
of teachers and to imprpve their training. But in several countries 
^ pupil/teacher ratios at primary level remain high, for exampile ranging 
X^..^in 1972 from 48. 5 in Zambia and 42. 1 in Peru, where many of schools 
work on a double-chiift system, to 34. 0 in Nigeria (average of the five 
,^tates Visited) and significant proportions of the primary teactiers in 
each country are untrained or: under -trained for. the work they have to 
, ii\ undertakfe." Table 2 Indicates the proportions in some countries. 

^/■'i:''- - v - . 

V tTable 2, Proportions of primary school teachers untrained and/ or 
s . under -trained 



Country 




Proportions 


Nigeria 
Peru 


(1972) 
(1973) 


43 per cent (untrained or under- 
go / trained) 
38 per c>ent (untrained) 


Venezuela ^ " 


■ • (:973) 


11 per-ctot^>(untrained) 


Zambia 


(1972) 


■j^ 13 per cent (untraig,ed) 

\ K r-. : '■ 



18'. Strenuous efforts were beir>g made in many of the countries to 
retrain or upgrade. th6 primary teaching force, espeeially the older 
teachers, to enable them to cope :<dth new curricula and teaching 
^methods, but in all cases there appeared to significant discrepaij^cy ' 
c between thei^ size of the effort mounted and the scale of needs, so {hat^^;;^- 
^ retraining and upgrading will remain .a problem for some years. In ' ^ 
Pierii for example (Appendix IV, paragraph 5) the authorities have 
<*sta:blished a corps of 'trainers*, yho are dlstinc^^ froiri inspectors, 
to serve in each of the regioiie. In Zambia (Appendix VI, paragraph 7). 
one-term in-serr.c e courses were being provided' in s'onie of the 
teacher training colleges and at the National In-ServiceJTraining College. 
In Nigeria (Appendix II, paragraph 7) upgrading ari3 retraining courses • 
were being undertaken by University Institutes of Education in a:«so-< 
ciati'on with State Ministri^ and by inspectors. In Algeria (Appendix I, 
paragraph 9). there was a national schenie for training the 'monitors* 
and 'instructors' who constituted nearly a. quarter of the primary 
- school staffi It appeared/ however, that in several countries the aca- 
demic background of students now entering the primary teacher train- ' 
irig colleges was improving, p^irtly because alternative employment for 
,5 secoridary school leavers is uecoming more difficult Jto obtain. Curri^ 
. . culutn reform within the training colleges, re-Structuring of the pattern / 
, t^^cut out small institutions or to prToduce larger training units, and 
improvement in the academic and professicnal^ackground of the college 
staffs are all necessary if the increasing pumber of primary teachers 
is to be better, qualified and trained> 
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19, The pay.arid status of the primary teacher in most countries 
were low, with little financial inducement to assume greater responsi- 
bility, suph aselhe post of hcadteacher. It was not surprising therefore 
that morale often did not appear to be high, and it was found- sometimes 
'. (e. g. Pakistan, Appendix III, paragraph 15) that primary teachers 
sought to supplement their mestgre income by taking^on additional 
employment,, to the detriment of their teaching. It is realised that 
primary education is a very lab^r-intensive service, accounting for 
a very high proportion of total recurrent expenditure (e. g. Peru,. ' 
Appendix IV,* paragraph 2); Nevertheless, there seeiped a strong case 
for considering^ finanj^ial incentives for successful completion of in- 
service training and particularly for ensuring that the pay of the head 
of a school is commensurate with hi6' responsibilities .. . 



C. BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

20. As we have stated in paragraph 12 (a)i an important precondition 
for effective ijfisipection is that the buildings and equipment of a school - , ° 
the vdiole enviro/imeftt for teaching and learning >should be such as 

not td hinder the teachers putting into practice the suggestions and 
advice that emerge froni inspections and in-service training. Very 
often there was this hindrance. Observation- of many schoolSj' both 
in the towns* and in the countryside, revealed/that.a. substantial proper- ,^ 
tion were o\ :rcrowded, with a double shift (or even 'triple-shift) system 
I in operation especially in the *.owns (Appendpc I, paragraph 6, Appendix V, 
\paragraph 7 and A^^pendix VI, paragraph 4), and often dirty, in a poor 
state of repair and -unpainted; There was frequently a dearth of boolps, 
istructional materials and visual aids^ This inhibited attempts to 
provide more active' learning by the children; though one came across 
teachers who had* shovm the initiative to overcome these objectives 
and fo construct their own teaching aids from local materials - an 
important activity for the inspectors to encourage and demonstrate. 
Tke result, inevitably, was that teachers relied largely on chalk and 
talk methods and encouraged rote*- learning.. In marked constrast, 
hoWever, were schools for the 61ite and particularly those schools 
which had benefited from the^supply of books and curriculur^i materials 
provided by the agencies responsible for curriculum reform, as for 
example in Venezuela (Appendix V, paragraphs 10-13) and Zambia 
(Appendix VI, paragraph 9). In such circumstances an inspector's \ 
recc^nimendations were much more likely to bear fruit. 

D. \ eURRICULUM REFORM 

21. '^ V In SlU the countries visited' reform of the primary curriculum 
and of the system of examinations 'was taking place, though at differing 
rates between different countries and. the regions of a particular country. 
In Pakistan, for exatiiple, (Appendix III, paragraph 18) at the time of 

^0 
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the visit, xefqrm was mainly at the planning stage, while in Venezuela 
and Zambia many of the schools had already been enabled to introduce 
new course^ which arie'referred to in some detail in the:main cas^ 
studies. lii Algeria (Appendix I, -paragraph 12) arabisa^ion of the new 
curriculum for^the basic 9~year course was in progress. In all. cases 
the writing and production of new syllabuses and the accompanying 
books and materials had taken place in centr?il organisation and was* ». 
presented to the schools from above. In Venezuela Eduplan, a section 
of the Central Ministry of Education, produced' the curriculum with 
significantly little parlicipatipn by the inspectorate, Zambia it 
. originated from the Curriculum 0tevelopmerit Centre, which was as'so- 
^ ciated closely with the Ministry and the inspectorate. Tl;e main purpose 
of the reforms was to. enable the pupil to play a rriiuch m pre active role 
in his Own learning and to make the content of the syllabuses more 
relevant to his or her needs and environment. Their introduction into 
the^schools has, as is stressed later (paragraph 78), influenced the 
Fole of the inspector so that he is obliged to check that instructions 
aiid procedures are being observed by the teachers.; They^have also 
increased the responsibility of the inspectorate for in-service training. . 
At the same time new systems- of piipil evaluation have jDeen introduced, . 
often of a complex nature (as in Venezuela, AgpencJix V^ paragraph 12), 
to replace formal class examination and tOi^ifensure that, promotion is 
regular. ^- ■ ^' . " 

E. RURAL SeHGOLS 

; 22; *' The large number of rural schools with only oh6 or two teachers 
*poses proble-ms both for effective supervision and for the introduction 
of curriculum reforms. In the North-West frontier Province of 
Pakistan, for example, 41 per cent of the primary schools had only 
one teacher and a furllier 28 per cent only. two. Tlie teachers, often 
poorly housed, work'in professional isolation, with exceptional teaching 
(^ifficulties. • Both in Peru and"; Venezuela serious attempts have been 
made to tackl6 this problem by the establishment of rural school nuclei 
and tJie appointment of teams of adviserfr, discussed lat^r in^iis report, 
to give close and continuing support to the teachers. The creation of 
larger primary schools with boarding facilities would do something to 
^ensure tha^' rural children jenjoy the same access to education as th^lr 
urban brothers e nd sisters. But the fact.that higHly-trained teach* rs 
in certain, developed countries are able to teach the primary progi amme 
successfully in single or two-teacher schools suggests -that a solution 
of the problem li^s^.in' the direction of better te&cher training, .a -gene- 
^ fous supply pf equipment for- individual learning and measures to pro- 
vide adequate teachei* support. ■ 
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SECTION nr- STRUCTURE, ORGANISATION And FUNCTIONS OF 

. . THE PRIMARY INSPECTORATE . 

■ ■ * . ■ • . '. ' - • . • ' ' 

A. THE STRUCTURE AND ORGANISATION OF THE ^ , 

.. INSPECTORATE 7 ■ * 

23. , The first general point to be noticed from the case stCidies is , 
that one finds either a single national insp.ectorate'based oh the Ministry 
of Education^' with its hierarchy of national^ regional^ zonal and distx^ict: 
inspectors^ as in Algeriia,,, Peru,' Venezuela and Zambia^ .or, because 

i the division of a country into statefe or provinces with a high diegree 
of administrative autonohiy^ a number of sepai^ate inspectorates^ as in 
Nigeria with its twelve State^spectorates and a newly -forxn.ed f^^deral . 
inspectorate^ oX-Pahistiui with its four Provinciar inspectorates but-ino 
federal insspectorate. These separat^inspectorates have iriany- features 
of organisation, and function in comihon but there are sonie variations , . 
between them.' " ^ ' ' . r . V . V" 

24. In several countries iShanges had:been introdu^'ed in the pattern, 
of educational administration which in some degree aff ected ^the organis- 
ation and functioning of the inspectorate. * Some of these changes j^s« 

fbr ^ex.ampie^ in Algeria (Appendix I, paragraph 16) were ^esigncfcf to = 
dec^nt^aliiS^^^ responsibility for educational development . ' 

.airid^^ to the establishment of a Daira (or District) Insptection Service "'^ 
fo th^^ country. This decentralisatf»>:i ::nfeant, as for example in • 
ZambJ^, where district'^'.du cation officers were being appointed, that 
^Ithe primary 'school inspiectors were required to work closely lyith the 
district educational administrators.^ In certain of the StatiBS of Nigeiria, 
e. g. East-Central and Mid-Western, where formerly rnany of the pri- 
mary schools* were owned jand had been administered by Voluntary 
Agencies, chiefly the Missions, with their own supervisors^ aH schools ' 
had been hatic»lalised by iiie State and local school boards established ; • * 
for the efficient functionlrig,of Ms^ich the inspectorate iii the-field had a . 
good deal of responsibility^ In Pakistan, all private schools were * ' 
nationalised in 1972 and the inspectorate piade responsible for their ; 
registration. In Venezuela J[Ap|^ndix*V, paragraph 14) ^s a result of 
administrative reforms not ^^t cftisolidated, the activities of primary* 
school inspectors at the national IdHr^el were being dispersed inVel^^n • 
to the tasks laid down by the Education Law and a new system whereby ' 
inspectors would be controlled by each region was abou^; tb b'e. intro- 
duced, • . ^ - : - * , 

25. Si paragraph i2(b)7abov3e it w^s- suggested that an inspectorate * 
should be so organlst^.d that it is able to :^rry but fully its professional; 
tasks of inspecting and in-s„ervice trainiiig/ The balance rpaiiitained^ 
between its management and its professional functions is sirbngly'; 
determined by the position it occupies at national and regional levels' 
within the general system of e^uca'tional axiministration. -Here one' 
finds significant differences. In Zambia (Appendix'VI, paragraphs 16 
and. 17) the inspectorate is a professional service in the sense'tnat in the 
Ministjy the Chief Inspector of Schools, the head qf the service, with ^ 
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his sienior inspector .cbileagues^ is the -chief advlser-to the political 
and administrative hreads of the Ministry on th^ qualitative aspects of * 

• education in the schools. He is consulted in. planning but direct res- • 
ppnsibility lies with the admin iatrators. Similarly in the fiefd the*, 
regional and district inspectors exercise advisory and consultative 
functions m relationr to. the regional 4nd district education officers. 
^They infoz-rh thejn about what should be done and the education officers 
are expected to take the necessary action. By contrast in Psikistah 
(Appendix III^ ^paragraph .7)^ there is no chief inspector at national or 
provincial levels, and, with the exception of one province, the divi- 
sional and district inspectors were part of the chain of direct manage- 
ment and control o^ the schools, as their duties indicate (see Annex to 
Appendix XII), / - • 

26. Between these strongly contrasting^patterns there are many 
variations in the structure of the various inspectorates. In Nigeria 
.fdr example (Appendix II, paragraph 10^14) the Chief Inspector is the 
Chief Inspector of Education, not pf schools. H<9 reports dfrectly to 
the highest civil service officer in thev Ministry; The position varies 
from State to State. In the Southei^n States the Chief In.spector of 
Education has responsibility for planning and is heayiiy involved, in 
.radministr9.tion, A senior inspector heads the plahnihg and curriculum 
reform division which is charged with quantitative and qu£Lli\ativ& plan* 
nin^... Inspectors, undertake duties at regional- and district levels which 
rtiay be prurely admin is trativer. ♦ In the Northern States the Chief Inspeetc 
is consulted on all platmihg matters .but is. not directly responsible for . 
planning or control af ini pie mentation. The Chief Inspector is directly . 
responsible for curriculurr^.. This division is reflected, broadly, at 
tlie ^strict 'level in th^ re^e.ctive .duties of inspectors l d admiihis- 
■tratorsi ' • ' . ' ■. ' ^ 

In. Peru (Appendix IV^ paragraphs 10-13)/. while the Inspector- ' 
General i» a. member of the. *High Direction' of Education and reports 
- directly to the Ministej>and it is intended that the functions of the /. 
inspectorate .should be complementary to the political and ddministrative 
functions of the Ministry, the inspectorate is in. fact an instrument for 
evaluating and verifying all aspects, both professional and administra- 
tive, of the educational sector; at regional level there are four duties / 

• of> respectively^ inspection and ihyestigation^ supervision, audit and 
^administrative control assigned to^the inspection office. . The second of 

these 4uties^ in principle,, i. e. supervision is the one which includies 
professional inspection of education. Similarly^ in Venezuela. 
(Appendix paragraph 20), the duties of the national inspectors ap- . 
peared to be largely adniinistrative and directed to ensuring that' . 
Regional and district officers were carrying. out their specified duties. ' 
In Algeria (Appendix I, ;paragraph 17) a clear 'distinction is drawn bet- 
ween the national inspectors general of educaj^j^ion, based mainly in 
.the regional capitals^ who are not involved in planning and adniinis- 
tration, but who are^ concerned with specialist professional teaching and 
training matWrs, and ihspectors at the vila^a* and daira levels who 
exercise full control over administration and.; education in their areas. 
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28. . Thejybove analysis of the 6rganisatioii of the inspectorate, ^ * 
particularly at national level, suggests that the more^the, Chief 
Inspector and his senior.^cblleagues are regarded, as professional 
partners, with the administration on the nature and content of education * 
in the schools, concerned with curriculum, dev^lop.m tlie training 
,c*f. teachers, tbe,provision ojf tTooks and instructional materials and. 
such jservices. a^ school broadcasting and libraries, the more abl? ' 
. they ar^e to give professional leadez^ship tathe inspectorate body as a^ 
whole .and to plan and control the strategies and procedures- of ins- ' " 
pection. It would also appear that, where this is' the case, the prof es- 
sionsd tasks of the inspectorate in the field are likely to predominate - 
over those of the management and control of the schools^ Also the 
jstronger the structure pi regional £i3^1ocal educational administration, 
the freer the- inspectorate to irispect- schools and engage in in-servic? 
'training. ■ ■ ■ . * 

.29.. , The hierarchy of the inspectorate at regional and district leyel^ 
follows a fairly cdmmon pattern though there are variations in.orga- 
' nisation and, as might be expected^ ill nomenclature. The region . > 
(or area or zone) is the main unit of administration and. is usually 
headed by :an inspector with responsibility, for .the co*ordination and 
control of. inspection activities in his domain; e i^gj|^erefore. a key 

- link in thie cha,in of comiriand. Iji pa/^st Countries' he takes little^or no 
part in primary inspection himself, though in Zambia th^re is a senior 
primary inspector in each region .who orgahis.es an<i controls' prirnary. 
inspection and takes part- in it himself .-. ai:System which appears to 
have distin.ct:adyantages. Usually the regional inspector has. to under- ' 

- take a gooji^deal of administration; in Peru (Ajjpendix IV, paragraph 20) 
for example, 4t was estimated that he spent between a half and three' ' 
quarters of his time on administrative duties. The region or zone is ' 
usually divided' into a number of districts, each with/a primary ins- 
pector rigspbnsibie for th day-to-day duties of schoof inspection. /. 

30. .'Most primary inspectors are *generalists* in the sense that 
they are charged with inspecting most, if not all, areas of the priniary 

.curriculum, just as the primary teacher takes his or,her own class ^ 

^for nip St -of the time. The rftain exception appeared to be physical 
6 dub at i on, for whi ch ther e wer e spe ciajis t in spe ct or s^ an d in s om e 
cases rural education. In Zambia] however, (Appendix VI, paf a- ' ' . 
graph 25) a number. of subject specialists hajd been appointed for the . 
primary schools,, in. the firist instance to help with the teaching of the 
.various Zainbiah l^guagesi the standard of whidh hacl been low^ but * ; ^ 
iater'far other, subjects such as £nglish. Mathematics find Homecraft/. 

\Their.rmain duties are shown in the Annex/to Appendix VI/- TjjiS; - 

ihnovation appears to be successful in strehgthening the services of 

*the primary ^spectorate; its possible exterisi'on to other .countries^ ts 
discussed ift 'Section IV ^p^^ " 

•31. The service of pi::^m.ary: inspection has been strengthened in 
sonie countries in other .ways.' In Pejru ^(Appendix IV, paragraphs 6-9) 
the nuclearisation of the. school sy^.em introduces a new professional 
j^oup of advisers, thl^r.ofessiohal superv^^ 
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. who- are charged with assistiiig teachers to implefhent new teaching* 
^ schexiies; it is hoped that wlien the reforms are completed two spe-, 
cialists' will be available for helping the teachers in each of some 
900 community education nuclei embracing about 30' schools, ill 
Venezuela (Appendix V, paragraph 19) advisory Women teachers 
<maestras asesoras) provide\special help to primary teacfiers 5f the " 

. lower grades, and women teacher demonstrators (maestras demos-^ 
tradoras) assist the male directors, of the rural school nuclei. Both 
these systems of professional assistance to teachers, especially in the 
rural schools, irierit careful study.. In Zambia thtere. are * senior 
tfeachers* or supervis6i?fe in the^arger primary schools with similar 
functions, especially for. lower primary grades^ Ih Algeria a Avlde- 
spread system of monitors is being introduced. These systems provide 
a v aluable extension to the work, of the primary inspectors in providing 
professional support to teachers> As noted elsewhere (paragraph 75) 
it is necessary in most countriesno strengthea the responsfbility of the 
head of the school for supervising and leading his staffs and the creation 
within the structure of a body of advisers who can spend relatively 

'much of -their time in the school should provide useful support for the 
creative, work of the head as part of th$ teaching team,. 

B, THE DUTIES AND ACTIVITIES OF PRIMARY INSPECTORS . 

'32. Jn some countries, such as. Venezuela, the duties of print ary 
inspectors are specified by the Ministry of Education in considerable 
detail; in others .their main duties are expressed in g neral teritis^ ^' ■■ 
. Where such lists were available, as in certain States of Nigeria, 
Venezuela and Zambia, they have been annexed to. the appendixes to this 
report containing. r6sum6s of the dase studies undertaken. A study of 
these lists shows the range and div#risity of the duties which primary 
•inspectors are expected to carry out. It js no simple matter to classify 
these duties neatly with those which are professional or educational 
and those which are managerial or administrative in nature. Clearly ' . 
./an inspector in visiting a school may well perform both kind;5> of duty,' 
for example collecting statistical data or looking into problems of 
supply of mat^rials or staffing and building problems' in the same 
visit inspecting the work of.particular classes or teachers. But the 
e^hpfiasis put on professional assessment of. the work of a schopl and . 
, guidahce to the' staff^ which is stressed .in the documents referred to, 
.is conditioned in practice by the range of other duties he is expected to 
perform. If much oif his. time has tp be spent in what might be :de8- 
cribed as a 'fireman* function, i. e. in vestigia ting complaints or drises 
asln.V^ezueltfi- o delivering circulars and instructions because of 
•inadequate pdstal facilitl^^^ or in collecting and collating, statistics,' as 
in Western State of Nigeria or he is involved in. salftry, pension and-^^ — 
leave arrangements and the promotibn and transfer of st^ff as; in ; 
Pakistan,, toe is clarryihg out the routine. ^uties which correspond in 
some Countries to the responsibiUty^of^fee education officer or his" 
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assistants, rather than, to those' of a professional4nspector of school)^.. 
\ In Zambia's JNotes to primary school iuspectors^a pregnant footnote 
\ to the list of main functions of an inspector- states ?The irispector*t5f ^ 

&ehools should not become involved with administrative detail..: His . 
: task is. to obgerve ^ ac|vise and teach. Above all he is a* field officer . 
j and must not be desk-bound". But it must be said that in many couritrie 
such' worthy aspirations appear to lie, in practice, in the field bfv pious 
hopes rather than of reality. - \ .. . • • , 

;3.3. * in Peru the functions of the provincial and sectoral supervisors 
are bpth administrative and profesaional/ Although it has been decided 
that, with ther centralisation of salary payments they sh<5uld spend three?! 
-quarters of their time in pedagogical tasks and one quarter in admihis- 
trative this prropiortion seemed difficult to apply in rur'al aceas. . fii 
Venezuela (Appendix Y, paragraph 25) it was noted, that maoy of 'the > 
duties of, the primary inspector were of an administrative nrature ^such 
,as proposing promotions, transfers of staff and sanctioning leave 
arrangements and he did not seem to be in a pK)sition to give, detailed-, 
pedagogical guidance to teachers, except to assist in vacation^ ^ourS^s. 
In Lagos State of Nigeria (Appendix II, paragraph 18) the assistant 
" inspectors spent about half their time in visiting schools and the . 
remainder on the other duties listed in Annex 11 to Appendix V; a 
•siniilar proportion was expected in East'-Centralr^t^ate, the rest" of tlie 
inspector's time being spent in investigatipn o^eomplajnts, collection 
and collation of statistics, special enquiries, professional advice to 
jSchool Boards, supervision of examinations, practical tests for 
- .teachers in, tr aining eind in-service courses. Relies to a question - 
^ naire to primary inspectors in Algeria showed th^t they spent rather* 
: less than 5D ^er cent of their time on proressional'inspection - ^ ' ' 
\ (Appendix I, .paragraph 27). V A " 

34. It was not expected that the inspectors cpdld.be freed'f r 6m all 
■administrative duties-. In Algeria they did. not wish to relinguisTi ^arjy 
of guch:iasks.* It w^s found by those consulted in"* Algeria.ahd in othe^- 
countries that the b?st person .to investig^te coniplaihti^'^d cbntiuct 
educational enquirii^s or to advise on probation or prdniotion of \ ^ ' ^ 
, teachers was usually the inspector who was e^qjected^to know the^^^. , ; 
teachers in his assignnaent W«U. Nevertheleiis the evidence nl^t^ v 
to a situation in-many countries where aisVrict afid regional ifls^ct4^s' : 
are so heavily occupied with routine administration and papef. work* : y 
that tt^ey cannotsmdertake systematic professional ijnspection to the a]1v,^ 
extent that is desibabie. Discussions with heads: of school aridx:IassJ ' 
-teachers and their an&Wers tp questionnaires revealed in imany CjEtseSj-;x 
that they appreciated, the. services of th^ inspectors and that th^. wished 
Hor mpfe.frequent visits in which inspectors should spend* time/ iri^jth^ ^ 
classrobm discussing* thejr work withthe teachers and indeed in * ' . 
; 'Keeping.teachers upjo the -niark'. The visit of &t inspector was se^n. 
often tp lead tp* material in^proye'mehts such as the pro^sion. of;more^^ *■ ' 
. books or to additibhal staff being appointed*. . A partic.ular. point merl- " 
tipned in some replies was that the cojit act made by the inspector with- . 
a parent -teacher association or with other members, of the local 
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community led to an increase in support for the school.:. A$ aie head > 
put it "They (the in^ctors)f have geared my eiijtire cbzmnunity to raiSiVS: 
the status of the school' 'V^ Oh the other hand discussions with teachiers v^ 
revealed that the visijs paid were more often concerned with admii^s*-" ■ 
trative tasks anti routine 'chiecking^ in the classrojim than with peda- 
gogical supervision (e. g. Peru, Appendix IV; paragraph 18): J 
|;V : 35, . In some countries, such as Algeria^, i^ is thje. duty, of 'to^ ■ 
pector.tb assess andi report on jthe performance of all teachers in his 
assignment for career pur^^pses^ ;In ^7! 
by the inspector is underi^takeh for /special purpos^^> sUch as* promotion - M 
or secondment to a training course.;! A-.t?€f!fcd however could be det^j^ed ' y 
in some countries,.^ for :example Za5nbia^ the hekd' pf jtHe sclipp^ 

rather than the injector resp^raisibility^for routine reporting on the"' ' 
progress of his staff to the ?iuthpritiesV except in special circumstances;'. 



j.C: THE PLANNING OF INSPECTION ACTlVITIEiS 

:^,i6. While the main objectives of primary in^pectio^ may be speci- - 
fie d at national level, the actual planning of the work is gianerally 
V and it may happen that at the 

- nati«ial level there is no aggrj-ggiate analysis of the field activities of 

the inspectorate. For exWpfe in^V V, paragi^aph iz) 

a work plan for zonal and district inspect(on is dra the begin 

ning of each year, jyhich incorporates thf[,::|p&neral objectives and.detaiis 
the various procedures to be followed b^r' the inspectors the heads 

J :'of schools, /.$uch as the cppipilpition of nvo^ly work px^Ogrammes, 
training scheme^, reports and the statistical iriformatioh re<iiiij[red. 
Copies pf . these plans are sent to^the naUbtiial headqua for eventual 
assessment. Such plans sif e evaluated/A^^ pf the work.- 

/ A similar procedure is followed in Pefro (Appendix IV"/ p^^^^ " 

; .Discttssions with inspectors, hqwever, often made Jt. clear that monthly 
plans could aot always be carried out thivjugh lack jpf transport or the 

■ - exhaucitioiS .of allowances for travel o*^ because the inspectors had 1 6. 

' bev diyerted io a special .enquiry or to deal with, a crisis; The effici^y 
with^ which necprds of the 'state of inspection^ were kept appeared'tb\ ' 

. yai^ a good deal between regional and zcwial offlcjBS arid ajsb'^at \ - 

Ministry level, yit pften prov^ impossible to obtain up -to^^ate inform- \. 
*tion as to how many>^ schools had been visited for inspectt6h purpbsei^^^^: l ? 
in a particular period and the kind of insjjections carHed out, a^ well * 
as the pifoblems which had been noted and their solution. 

; ; ■ . ■ ' ■ • .■ » • - ' " ' ; ' 

D. V THE PROCESS AND PROCEDURES OF INSPECTION ' 



^. 37/ The act of. inspt ^n^akes various fbijas according to th^ 

•hiato/ical development traditiicmB ptth4 imrious educational sys- ^ .. 
V \ teiris. In Algeria the fo. of inspection r6tains.much of FrehcH . 
.1 inspectihg practice; insptctors vii^it schocds'-and clas's^poms miainiy to " 

ffc-is' -v'v • ■ ■ •'■*•■• '>■■• ■' ,■• -'-r ' ' i '•• ■27- 

.y-uA.^ . _ ., - ■ .- . . .r , 
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ssess the work of individual teachers in relation to promotion or other 
pssibilities « Nigeria^ Pakistan and Gambia on the pther hand tend to 
ollow English inspecting practice with' a mixture of the full or formal 
nspectioh^ surveying all aspects of the life and work ^f l^e'^schpolj • 
and the routine visit o( a more pastoral nature. ^Vhere handbooks f^r 
infipectors exist,, as for exaipple the .excellent one produced for ^he 
-tise 6^^^^^ in the Northern States of Nigeria, or the 'Notes for - 

primary school inspectors' in Zambia, these give faik*ly specfific 
guidance ijti the procedure^'^to be followed and the Criteria to'^be adopted 
ill making assessments. ' Some countries specify the' frequency ejected 
ir inspections; for example in the East-Central State of Nigeria an 
oificiai circular states that "attempts should.be mad^ to inspect ancl 
report on every school at least once a year'^ though as noted below 
^(paragraph 47) this frequency was not being adhered to. 
38'. The basis of the need for the fiiil or formal inspection, where 
. it was to be founds was to provide the authorities and the school itself 
at periodic intervals w^th a comprehensive assessment of all its 
acuvities, curricular and extra-curricular, and a review of its nia- - 
terial resources and needs •* asT complete a picture as possible - so that 
the authorities could take any administrative action or provide the 
material helt> required and so that the school could be helped to take 
stoclic of itself ahd to set its' lights for the future. In the case 6f the 
larger primary s<^ool sUch an inspection was carried out by a tqam 
of uispectors, acccfrding to the size of the school over a number of . 
days; in. the''case of a small scbo'ol a'single inspector would carry o^t 
such a revleMf oh A routine visit. Fi^ll inspections-were usually an- 
nounced beforehand and plaiined with the pt^Biii of th^ school and con«- 
cludied with full discussions with'the staff, head and sometimes a local , 
xhax^agementocommitteei^follbwed by slt^'written report. Our observation 
froni taking part in a few of such visits' and of reading reports v^eLB that 
they'i were very thbrou^ exercises and relationships between inspectors 
and teachers were in the inain^ co-operative e^d harmonious. But there 
was a tendency for assessment 1 9 predominate ov^t*' donstr derive 
guidance. MuchVQf course depended on the skill and experience of the 
inspectors; to check the school ^s resources was a fairly straightforward 
mutter but to assess*fairly the. work of ;teachers and hiead&.and to make 
constructive and realistic suggestions called for considerable knowledge 
of child' development^ subject-content s^d teaching method and the 
ihsp^ctors were not always sufficiently qualified and experiexiiqed to do 
so successfully- "^'^ " ' . . ' . ' 

39^: 1 Suc^^'fu^ inispectidns were"" taking place less frequently than 
prescribed*. ' This was partly a matter, of shortage of manpo^wer but to 
somelextent an^incritical acceptance.of the relevance of recent thinking 
2tnd prr ■♦ice in" certain European countries to natioiml^^FOumstances. 
Because, to take one example, England and Wales vl^ highly-trained 
teach€|fs and heads, and ample resources for teacher advice and 
retraining have tended to mq»ve away^from thb periodic full inspection . 
to less formal and different kinds of .visitation, . it may hot "be >yise to 
apply this examp^le too re*&dijy in a sItua4;ion where heads ajid teachers * 
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are oftcui under-trained^ ihe conditions in. tile schools often handicap 
teache.p8 and pupils^ and where the neeicj for>egular &nd thorou^ 
assessment and help is all too evident, ' 
40, In the ttiore routine visit the inspector did not look at every 
facet of a school but from his knowledge of the school built up over a [ 
series of visi^ts observed particular classes and teachers; or he was 
concerned with the implementation of new schemes of work and teaching ^ 
methods where teachers needed particular help or he was following up 
a previous inspection or an in-service course he had held in the district. 
Such visits^ if regular^ did mi^ch to encoi^rag^ staff especially at a time 
pf rapid change in thie schools/ There was^ however^ some risk of the. 
insper r being seen by the authorities and by himself mainly as a 
checking agent^ ensuring that the teachers yrere following instz^uctions 
and observing norm.Sj and mainly n9ting faults or irregularities 
(Appendix IV, paragraph 24), 

4l\ . Several (Countries us^ stand&rd forms for inspections ^on which. " 
the assessment of the school's activiti£^s and-performance is mai^ked 
on a 3* or ;5«4>oint scale. Such forms allowed the inspectors to state . 
certain facts about the school, for the Information of the authorities 
but did not sjlem "to encourage a thorough and constructive dialogue 
between teacher and inspector. It is true that where this situation 
existed^ for example in Peru and Ven^zuela^ a structure of teacher 
advisory fe^rvices was being developed which partly offset the some- 
what routine nature of the inspectors* visits. In other countries the 
inspector^ is allowed a wider discretion in the type pf repor't.lie .writes^ 



with guidai¥ce from an inspector's handbook where such exists, -Several 
such reports seen ran to ^onsi^erablei length and were very .compre« . . 
hensive. Reports are usu^H^^etted by^JbhB regional, inspector and 
copies sent to the schpol; the local unit di^'administration and the t f 
Ministry, Action^-mreports, where it was the responsibility of the ' 
^school, was generaliy-?jh©cked by a fdllow-up visit; where it required 
admini^^ative action Sn the'part of the authorities this could take a 
considerable tim^ or not occur at all, depending on the number of 
hands it had to pass through before a decisibn was taken, ^nd the 
availability of money and other resources. 



E. . INSl ACTORS AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

• » ft ■ ' ' ■ ' ' 

42. Although there were exceptions^ as for example in Zambia^ 

th^ primary inspectors as a whole appear'to have played a'compara- 

tively minor part in helping to devise new curricula or prepare curri- 

eulum ipaterials. Their responsibility has been. mainly to supervise 

and assist with testing and implementation in the schools. The way 

they do this depends a good deal on their own knowledge and training, 

and also on the way a particular course is prescribed - how far« for 

examplej^ some discretion is left tp. the individual teachejr in the choice 

of' books, materials and methods. Thus in the Northern States of 

Nigeria in8pectbt*s play a part in testing in the schools and in helpfng 
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revise a new primary curriculum which is being prepared in the Faculty 
of Education of Ahrriadil Bello University. In the Venezuelan reforms 
(Appendix Y» paragraph 11) th 6 programmes run to abbut 500 pages 
for eaoh grade, prescribed in very great detail; and in^ambia 
(Appendix VI, paragraph 10) the teacher is expected to foltow the 
teacher's l^andbooks carefQll^ in courses in English, Zambian languages 
and mathematics, which are highly structured. The tendency, there- 
fore^ as noted-above (paragraph 40) is for the inspector to be mainly 
concerned with seeing thkt the teacher is following ^he cpurse properly. 
-This may Nyell be necessary in the case of teachers who lack the neces« 
sary professional skill and training. But to some extent- it may become 
a rather mechanickl task and far removed from the kind of creative 
inapectidn of which we have spoken, in which the teacher is helped to 
•tlmik out solutions to his teaching problems and thereby develop his ^ 
prdfessional skills. 
"43. In-service training by inspectors. This duty, u in the words of 
one regional inspector we met, is perhapjs the ipiost important that 
inspectors have to undertake.' Many good examples were encountered 
at first hand of inspectors making a useful Contribution in this way. 
In Algeria (hp general inspectors at national level spend a large pro- n 
porti'bn of tht time doing this. I^eru (Appendix IV, parajgraphs 5ji 9 
and 18) provided a range of ip^service opportunities through its corps 
of Hrainers* and the development teams of the community nuclei and 
provincial £tupervisof*s« In the Western State of Nigeria, to take only 
one' example from that country (Appendix II, paragraph i2), primary 
inspectors in the zones carried out a wide range of refresher and 
upgrading courses for teachers. A urseful strategy noted in some 
cases^ e.^. the regions of Venezuela and East -Central' State in Nigeria, •» 
was for the j\linistry to mount a ^seminal* course for, say, the teaching 
of modern mathematics for inspectors, staff of training collegiefs and 
selected heads of schools, and for them theti to act ^s missionaries by 
holding similar courses in their own areas. C^ose a&sociation between 
'inspectors and the staff of training colleges in this work, not always 
to be^fouilcjL seemed essential, and.it was sometimes. the case, e.g. in 
Peru, that the training colleges were not taking part in retraining 
activities. 'A valuable type of in-service course was that of 'Ihe ^work- 
shop* kind in which the participants made their own teaching. aids or 
carried put a survey bf>jthe environment, inspectors and teachers . \ 
together, so all learnt by * doing* and not merely by talking about what 
should be^done. But to be effective in-service trainers ot teachers ^ 
the inspectors themselves needed plenty of oppprtunities for k^ping 
themselves aJH^east of developments, as we note later (see para- 
graph 87). * 
44. Other activities . The services of t'he inspectorate may from 
time to tinrle be diverted from their nornial functions by the national 
authorities tso undertake a ^arttrrular mission pr enquiry as the results, 
of a new policy or plan. In Pakistan, for example, at the time of the 
study-visit primary inspectors in the cities were being diverted from, 
thei^ normal duties to undertake th^ registration of private schools. 
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which had just been nationalised. In Venezuela, the primary inspectors 
at national level were engaged in introducing new educational pro- 
grammes for the upper cycle of secondary education, and the Cact that 
primary inspectors Were not riecognised by secondary school hefids * 
caused difficulties; in addition^ the strength of the px imai?y inspectorate 
was dispersed. In Nigeria the take«?over of voluntary schools by some 
of the states and the unification of the teaching profession had involved 
the inspectorate in additional duties. Such act hoc uses of the ^ernVices 
of the inspectorate are inevitable in rapidly changing educational 
situations. ^ But it seemed desirable that their professional services 
should be used from tt^ne to'time in a more long-term way to investi- r 
gate, by suryejr methods and sampling of schools, particular educ a-' 
tlonal problems, such as the teaching of languages or th^ use of the 
media in Education or pupil-w^^stage, as a^asis for determining ^ 
priorities or evaluating the effectivenefSff of\:urriin» um reforms. 

- 45. In the course of our visits we sought to discover tQ what extent 
t^e primary inspectorate was closely associatied with such centralised 
services as school broadcasting, ,library services, psychological 
testing and other such units designed to help the ^chools in their work. 
Thbugh at h*eadquarters in some countries, certain inspectoris had ' 
special reagonsibilitieil in these fields, at the lower, levels the link . / 
did not.appear to be very strong. It seemed important that the inspectors 
should be aware of* the contribution these services could make to the 
teaching and learning, and by training be able' to evaluate their 
effectiveriess. " Tliere were e>cceptions; for example in Zambia a 

nregional inspector had been, most active in helping to pro^de the pri- 
nriary schools in his area' with libraries. ,In Venezuela inspectprs were 
co-operating in experimental;development of library services .and the 
u^e of new media in the schojols. In Nigeria some jprim.ary imipectors 
were Writing scripts for. schoolp broadcasts and reporting on tn^ use* 
made of them in the schools. There seemed to be ,a need to str^igthen ^. 
the systems of internal comttnunicatiori within^^the inspectorate itaelf 
so that those at headquarters kept the inspectors in the field inforzned 
of educational developments througlj regular circulars and bulletins^ 
-and the part they could play in promoting them. An example of how 
this could be done was provided by the Chief Inspector in Lagos State 
of Nigeria who regularly recommended books to* her primary colleaguesN 
and suggested ways of approaching their work in the schools. 



f: thb. staffing of the primary inspectorate 

46. Table 3 shoM(S the respective staffing strength of the primary 
inspectorates in the six countries visited in 1972 in relation to the 
number of schools and of teachers for whlch.they were responsible. 
Onl}r thoj^e inspectors actually in post" are counted; in some countries 
or .areas of a country :there is a difference between the number in post 
and the ntfmber authiorisetf by the current budget. 

47. In' paragraph 12(e)'above it was suggested that'one of the 
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Table 3. Staffing of primary inspectorates 



No. of No. of No. of Schools Teachers 
primary prim'ary primary per ins- per ins- 
inspectol'S schools teachers pector^ ^pector 



Country 



Nigeria 

(4 States) 
Pakistan^ 
'Peru3 
Venezuela^ 
Zambia^ 



197 


7 055 . 


73 00^2 


3t; 


383 


635 


40 759 


98 632 


64 


156 


217 


20 osa 


64 002 


92 


295 


206 


10 369 


51 734 


50 


25r 


107 


2 461 


16 024 


. 29 


214 













1. Mid* Western State« one of the fiy^ States visite4»; was in the 

process of reorganising its ihspecf orate and abolishing its primary 
cadre. Firm figures were not availaBle. 

2* . Oply the assistant inspectors h^ve been included^ as' the' district 
inspectors mainly have* the responsibility for xniddle schools and 
- for adminiatration.' * 

3. Excluding the professional. assistance, staff of the comxnunity 
educ^tionalv^nilclei \jrhich will eventually total 1 800 persons. 

4. The total ofilftT'bispectors includes 37 who were bebig appointed 
at th^ time'^r the visits but had hot yiet taken up appointment. 



' preconditioi^B for effective inspection was that the staffing power of the 
inspectorate should be^uch as tj^ enable it to niake regular visits to 
the schools for professional purposes; To arrive at a reasoliably 
accurate estimate n^ether the numbers and ratios shown in Table 3 
satisfy this condition one" should first look ^t the ft*equency of ins- • ^ V 
pectioni9. As not^ in paragraph 3.7 above some countries a^d states 
specify a frequeiicj^^ others do not. Unfoirtunately *hard' data of the . 
numbier and typ^/of inspections actually carried out were difficult to 
obtain. *One 69^ o^ly quote duch Hgures or estimates ais were available. 
In' one State«of Nigeria^ where the prescribed frequency was at least / 
,.oniB inspection each year^ about 25 per cent of the schools were ins* 
pected in 1972; in smother State^ where the requirement^wa^s that the - 
inspectors should spend about ha[lfrtheir tijihe on inspectioHj a group « 
of 8 inspectors, carried out. inspections (routine or full) of a quarter of 
the '250 schools assigned to theR\« though .between .them they paid over 
600 Hbrief visits'' tq their schools. In one provi]\ce of Pakistan 68 per 
cent of the boys' s<fihools and;44 per cent of the girls^' ^chools (the 
primary .schools and primary inspectorates being ;single«sex) yete 
visited in 1972^ though the nature of the visits was not specifted. In 
one city zone .of Peru in 1972^ 38 per cent of the schools were visited 
.in the course of a. year. Too mucli emphasis should not be placed on 
these few examt>les but the eyidence gained fnom them was corrobo* * 
rated by many discussions with teachers and inspectors - that the 
primary schools 'in general were not beixig visited and professionally 
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inspected regularly. The main reasons giyen were that inspection- 
assignments were often too large, that the duties of rWine adminis- 
/ tration prevented time and attention being giv6n Jo pro fessiona l inspe ct 
tidn and many visits wrere in fact mainly «drninfstrative' in character, 
that many so-called in$ljji^^^ we're not ^capable ^f professional *. 
inspection, and thett t,ran^(^ort and travelling* allowances were inadequate* 
for the work/ f ^'^^■'f^'' - . • a ' 

48. Thtf pverall'figures given in Table 3 conceal wide differences 
in the assignments of 'groups of inspectors in 4 country and their dis- 
tribution between the different zones or regions. In Venezuela, for 
example, the highest ratio ( 1 to 67 schools and 447 teachers ) was to b^ ' 
found in one of the capital city zones, where, numbers^ of inspectors 
had'not kept pace with the rapid growth of education; the lowest ratios' 
occurred in the mainly rural areas, for example 1 to 28 schools and ' 

92 teachers Jn one'such area. But no clea« pattern emerges of the 
principles governing inspector /school teacher ratios. In Peru the / 
distribution of provincial supervisors does not sho^ a sufficient con- 
centration in fa.y6tjr of fehe rural areas which account for nearly two- 
thirds of the primary schools and on^-third of the teachers. We found, 
for example,^ that Decause of shortage of transport and money, many - 
rural schools had not been visited during the 3 years preceding our 

' visit. This is als© true in Pakistan .where b,^ shown in fable 3 "there 
are 40 000 schools with 98 000 teachers, very mariy of. the rural" 
schools having only one or two teachers and consuming much travels 
time on the part of the inspector if he or she is to visit regularly. 
Also in Pakistan the work load between men and women inspectors * . 

. was unevenly distributed. " . 

49, In assessing therefore the numerical adequacy of the inspec« 
torates we took into account the expected frequency of inspection visits, . 
in relation to the number of visits, paid, the numbe^r of administrative 
duti^BS. inspectors had to perform, the geographical distribution qf the 
schools and the time it took to reach^hem, the various ways of sup-^- 
plemenling the inspectors* work through, for example, the grouping 

'of rural schools under one director and the appointment of inspecting 
assistants,^ the degree of professional -responsibility and training of 
the head of the school and, finally,' 'the a^equaty of transport loy — 

, .inspectors. On these counts, the inspectorate in^'most parts of mo^st 
countries is understaffed for regular professi.onal inspection. It was- 

^ noted that in no case did we" find an explicit cationale by .M4iich national- 
educational authorities sought to calculate the need^ and location of 
qualified inspectors. . _ V 



G. * RECRUITEiVTENT, QUALIFICATION AND CAREER PATH OF 
THE INSPECTORATE , 

50. In most of the Countries primary inspectors are recruited from 
the heads or senior teachers in primary schools or from the staff ot 
primary teacher training colleges, though in Fi^kistan and the 
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J^id- Western State of Nigeria^ a graduate qualification was required 
and teaching 6xpe|rience was usually in secondary school or training 
college. Table 4\shpws' by country the minimum qualifications and 
experience required/ and where available a comparison between the 
salary of the inspector and of comparable posts ^in the teaching " . 
profession*, \ ^ 

5ir Hie procedures applying to posts, in the public service are 
followed in each country. . Uamally entry to the inspectorate should be 
on the bapis of exaniination and/ or inteirvlew with due consideration . 
given to the knowledge* character and previous career of the candidate. 
The reconamendations of the examiners and interviewers, who should 
incluiijie senior inspectors, should bevatcepted by the autl>t>ritieff. In 
practicie it was found j;hat these Criteria were applied ifl some co\;ihtrieiE| 
but not in others, where factors of a non-professional^tUre played a 
role. Again in 's Otoe, but not aU,^ countries the new^y-kppqin^ 

'pector served a period pf probation,' with regular reports on his wprk 
beinglajubmitted to headduartet^is by his superior officers in the area.. 
52. The staffing of the primary inspectorate is determined by the 
supply of Educated , manpower in the country and by pay and promption 
prospects. In. some Siatii(*s of Nigeria, for example (Appendix Ili V* 
paragraph 24) it: was proving difficult to recruit the authorised quota ' 
or to retain ypung inspectors in the service, as the possession of a 
Nigerian Certificate in EdAcation, the minimum 9ualification, satls^^ed ' 
entry requirements to a unwersity, and the possession of a degree- 

'^'ipened the doors ixpt only to higher ranks of the inspectorate but to: -r' 
other senior postal lii^the adri^intstration.. In several countries the'' 
primarjr inspectorate*, beingW non-graduate cadre, did not offer pros- 
pects of promotion to higher grades, though promotion opportunities' ; 
to thei rank of regicpai inspectpr were available iA Zambia, and in 
other countries there were various grades within^ibe primary cadre. 
In Peru and Venezuela thf initial ppsltion does not teprestot an incen- 
tive to eliter the inspection service'; but subsequently the differential 
at regttoal and national Ictvels biecomes substantial^ In Algeria, where ^ 
the ihspectors follow an^intensive two-year course of training after 
being^appointed, there is a shortage pf suitable applicants for ^alary 
reasons.' Table 4 shows that ln.thjBse countries the salary of the 
inspector was above or was likely to rise above that of a primary head. 
53../ The reoruitment of women tp the service often proved difficult 
because of the long;hours and the difficulties of travel and -staying; ^ - 
away from home, especially in rural areas and tliere were in fact 
very Jew 'women in the primary inspectorates, except in Pakistan, 
thou^. women teachers were in the ihajority i;i the schools. In Pakistan, 
where there is a s^arate women's inspectorate, one could not but 
admire the fortitude with which many of them faced the hazards of a * 
travel often in difficult and dangerous country, arid in general they 
harf larger assignments than the men because though there were fewer • 
girls! pehoolB, there were proportionately fewer womei[i to inspect 
them. In Zambia (Appendix VI, pa^ragraph 1,8) there were o&ly 5 wo- 
men^ mostly for Homecraft, in a corps of 107. Many women, howevfer. 



Table 4. Minlmuinlqualllications and experience t^^^ 

'country ' . ' Qu&llftcatlooB ; fixperience/training Salary; Con)[pariRon ^ v\ 

Algeria' Certificated teachers ' 2'year8 traii|ing ln Same salary as head ot a 

/ with the baqcalaurlat ' Natlonal'Cd^^ college of middle education. 

' ,'• ' 0 ^inspectors! and college . ' ' 

J- ' ■ J ,' . ' ' , , ." lecturers/ i, , /' ' ; i -^z 

iNlgeria . Nigeria Certificate In ^ .5 years l^ia'primary 'school / Above that oh prlmary 

, „• : ^ Education, 1. e. 2 years ' , head ■^.:,y:'y,:\ • ■ 

k in Advanced Teacher ' ' , , ; • 

. training College plus , , ' ' • ' , ! . v 

,^ : a Grade I! Teachers ' . ' \ , ' ' V 

■.' \ , Certificate ^ ■ ' ^ /, ' ^; 'V'"':' ' ^ . ' 

Pakistan 5.A. or^B.Sc. and Teaching experience usually . . Same salary as secondary 

: B.Ed/ '. : inBecof^!iry;JohoolorTJ.C^.8c(looland't 

feru ' Category I Teacher . "Ift.years In primary' school : . Sa&e salary as qualified , ' 

i: ' , ' ' primary head and class- 

^ Venezuela • Trained Head of 20 years inVmary school Same salary as qualified , 

prin^ary school - " , V; .primary heai , . ! . • 

. Ziaintiia Teachers Certificate 5 /ears in primary school , Salary about a^uarte;.. 

; , . and passes in General • above that of a primary 

Certificate of Education ■ . '.'.head, 

examination ; , ' . , ' , 

' ' — ^ , — ■ - • , 

Mid-Westeni Me to be a wholly graduate inspectorate.^ ' , v ,, 

I Riates fomational, regional anizonai inspectors are higher than those consldered^abdve; which 

:V conceni sector, tel(it and provincial inspe^^^^ . ; ' , ' '•' 



fiefdycgtion ^ ^ '*•'.''. 

were wor)dng as teacher/fiupervlsors in th^ schools. In Venezuela, 
where the great majprity pf jirimary teachers were women, ,the pro- 
portion tif women inspectors at district level was small* but there were 
many working as te^icher/advi^ets (see paragra'ph 31^ In Algeria, . 
«L start had been made to recruit women. . P'' 

H. TRAJWmO OF THE PRIMARY INjSPECTORATID^ ^ 

54. In the main, with the excepjtidn bf/Alfeeria A^ere, ^s stat'^d * 
(scHi paragraph 52) irispectors must follow: a two-y^ar training course 
on appbintment^ formal initial- training opportunities for th:o8e recruited., 
are; limited. .Both actoinistratorapa^^ senior inspectors expresse^^ their, * 
bprcerh about this. In soi^e cases newly-appoipted inspectors got. a \ 
brt^f^iiiduction course, conducted by senior inspeptors; but fpi^ ■tfiV.jaliisit''} 
part tr^dntoi^ is 'on the job', tmder the supervision u^UallyJof ttie.regibi^^^^ 
inspectot" >^o hitoself may no^ have been ticained profe'&siohaily.fo^ * 
. innpoctirig woirk. In Venezuela (Appendix V,^ paragraph 28) up to 1969! 
aU primary imipectora h^^ 3-month training cpurse i^ , threes* 

successive yeari^ at the Insti^t^te for Professional ImprbVement in, 
Cc.r;aca9 >ut the jcdurses tuid^been suspended .sipce that d&te.T* In Peru, 
.(A >|>endiic ly, parjagr ( Apj^encttx* Hi paragraph;25) ^ 

a'ce:^a^ nUmber of shorter, induction courses had been provided, in 
the latter ca«# at, university iiiatjltuties of edu'cati'on. Opportunities, * 
howev^b,' for' in-service tredning were more^frequent though by no 
means Extensive; and in som e cases theap had been aaiaiflted by ' 
UNIOEF smd other agencies such as the British CounciL: Ip Zambia. ' 
• an*! Pakistan t|ie JNationfil.to-Service CoUege end the Extension Centres 
r( sp6c tively had providied such Opportunities; iri Nigeria, inspebtji^rs 
iWith teacb^r-trainers and teachers. attended vacation courses in new- 
developments in primary curricalam at university institu'teis of feduca- 
tioi^, and heica and in other countries^ such as Gambia, inspectors were ' : 
awarded fjellowships for the study of school admtaistration ove^^eas/r 
'usually; in Great Britain. - Of special interest fi^e the regi^OTal cjori 
- rences for inspectors held Ond O^hxmpnweiBiUh 
"Secretariat ii^ :different parts of the Commonwealth^ >Mch,lliave prpr 
duped some yefy usefiil reipprts pin the inspectors' work. But the heed 
Wa^evidp^t ior the ^eaclension of these opportunities if inispectorisvwere f \ 
to' keep .abreast of developments in education* improve their own piro- ' ■ 
fessi'^nal skills ati^ commahd the respect of 4;he teaching profession. 

. • \ ' ■ ' ^ ' • , • . ■ ' . ' 

I. . . CONDITIONS QF W0|JK , 

55' . Ixi the view pf v^ryopany . inspectors a^id^alsp adminiistratorfif who - 
hiet in thi^ .pourse. of thp etudy-visits the most serious handicap/to the 
efficient discharge of their duties was the lack of adequate transport 
and inadequate allowances for travel. "We were tolji that planned ^pro- 
gramiries of Inspection could often not be carried thirough, because- 



many scriooje in the countryside could 6nfy be reached by four-wheel. 
_ drive vehicles over bad Voads^ahd such transport was either not avail- 
" able or out of service,^ awjRiting repair.^ Inspectors used their own 
^ vehicles, cars o;' motor bicycles, where they h6d them and thfese could 
cover the terrain,. |t)ut not all qpuntries helped the inspectors by loans 
;to purchnlBie such, vehicle s^ and runnihg-and repair cbstlsi were not 
aiways coyered by travel allowwices. One thinks for example of a 
group of 'inspectors enbountered in one country sitting in an office 
•doing paper work half way through the.mortth because there was no 
more money for travel, jixcuse.s may not always have been valid, but. 
there seemed little doubt that a service of iBspection. and training could 
not be effective until this, problem, was^^ y^ 

56. -W^ile in one country the senipr avijthorities fexpr esse d distrust 
• of offices ^br-ilnspectors on the grounds that they would encourage 
inactivity, in general it wees accepted that offices, were oeceesfiiry. It 
w;6s agreed that though ah inspector should'be primarily a field officeri 
.' out in the ischools, .he is involved in a certain amount of office Work, 
such as report-writing, compiling returns and preparing for courses. 
Some inspectors work from their homes, others from district pr, 
regional offices. Many such offices were vlaited; eome, especially 
in urban cent.res> provided good accommodafton and reasonable clerical 
facilities; but.ln many, the accommodation for inspectors was very 
congested, filihg anc^ storage syste^ns poor and secretarial help mi- 
nimal; It was a matter for surprise that inspectors in these' working 
. conditions ^|[ot through the woi*k they did.' In few cases did one find an - 
adequate collection of books and teaching materials to help inspectors 
in their educational tasks such as advising teachers or preparing for 
teachers* courses. Though regrettable, it wak evident that the general, 
facilities available did.not always encourage inspectors to be methodicaj 
iri' their planning and recording of their various activities, 

SECTION ly - CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ' 

; . • '■ ^ . " y ' ' ' ■ . 

57^. ' - In. the" preceding section we have surveyed jsome of the main . 
ks^ects of^primary inspection noted in the six case/studies undertaken, 
considerthg in*partic|ilar the structure and staffihg-of the differe^^ ^ 
^primary inspectbrat»esr and the >^rious duties and ;tflsksl they ia're 
e^cpedited to perforin within the genersd context orprimary education as ' 
outlined in Section, il of th.is-report. Our . purpose has been to examine 
and .^analyse as far as p.ossible the actual .^situation as we found it in 
r^elation to assumption^ made in Section; I of this-. report of the condi- . 
tions that need t6 be satisfie.<jl4f a system of inspectipxi is to be fully - 
justified aixd to achieve what"- it setfe out to achieve. 
58. Before proceed^g to draw dertairi conclusions f 
observations and experiences, eind^to make recomriiendStions designed 
to help close the gap between the actual and the ideal, it is perhaps 
'Worth reflecting whether a service Of this kind is necessary at all and 
how, if at all, it is possibje to measure its effectiveness. Our terms 
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of referencie did not Include visiting a country if th^re is o^p where no 
„ system of school inspection and, supervision exists, and we cannot 
therefore draw conipetrisons. But we believe that some such system 
\% necessary and Justifiable in thd interest of the most important 
element in the educational process: the Children. 

59. An efficient system' of inspectioh can be a valuable instrument 
in the hands of government, in discharging its responsibility foi* public 
educjition indeed for all* education, including private institutibns r 
and for providing fit means of-^professionaJ>upport W teachers *and : 
heads^ The better trained the teachers and the more able, tb^xercise 
full professional responsibility, the less the rilled for regular indpectioh 
of the kind described in this report.' But even in those. circumstaricAs 
soxAe form of inspection service is desirable though its functions piay^ 
be different. As'we sou ^t to einphasize/ Injdiscusaing the purpose 
and nature of the inspection at. thie beginning o.f this report, an ins- 
pectorate provides an organic. link between the administra^Uye authority 

'. at national or local levels and the instituticms themselves/ living com- 
munlties of teachers and children. The Inspectorate can provide a 
means of personal communication between the two, transmitting 
information and advice both ways and helping to ensure that the neces- . 
sary action is taken to improve fee quality of education in the schools. 
Secondly an inspectorate can from its knowledge and experience of a • 
b^oad range of education, disseminate creative ideas and'practices* 
arid help teachers in the process of change and innovation,- through 
visits and in-service courses. It Is' not the only servloe to assist 
teachers in this way, but it is unique in that there is no other* body with 
the i)rivilege an<|, responsibility of visiting many different sehoola,- 
accumiiilating experience of what is actually taking place, arid hot Just / 
relying 6n:what is sai^d to take place,' and coritributi|ig, if it is asked « 
to do so, to the plaujjSirig of education and its reform^ - 

60. To measure ^&^^ffefctiveness of an inspectorate is no easy 
matter. 61^9 criter4pih-.Ts whether, as a result of an inspection service, 
the. teaching in the schtofs is^improving in the sense of meeting mor-e 
fully the cognitive and affective needs oMhe child* A second, criterion 
is .whether the Inspectorate is playing a useful part in the process and 
progress ^of education andi\iri ai fact-finding and view forming dense, 

in its Administration. - We' did not seek in this ^tudy to answer the first 
question, which involves the complex problem of measurement of the 
impact of formal education together "vdth' other influences external to 
. formal education^ on the child. ; We sou^t to.concentrate on the 
second criterion. Our approach to this d'iffipult problem* was through 
obsei^vation, structured discussion and questionnaires; Answers to 
questionnaires, however skilfully devised, must be treated with a 
proper degree of cautibn. The subjeiptive element is strong where any 
value judgements -«)ire concerned and the reaction of teachers or. heads . , 
to inspectors in general depends largely oh the success or otherwise 
of particular encounters. With these caveats, one. can say that appr^' 
elation of the services of inspectors was irequently expressed, and 
where reactions, were critical it was because the nature of inspection 
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w^a bureaucratie rather thah truly prpte'dsional'in the pedagogic sense: 
Sti'ehgths and weaknesses in the operation of the system wer^ revealed 
^ discussions with teachers* inspectors an^ administrators^ by the 
study of i^eports and other documents and wh^re possible by direct' 
observation orinspectoris going a|t>9ut their job. More complete 
evaluation colild result only from working with a particular inspectorate 
over a fairly long peric^^pf time^ and even then the subjective element ' 
. formed by. one^S' own tnadittoiis and practices would play a large part. 
Quis custodiet ipsod custodies? ^ 

. ■ • ■ • ' ^ ■ ' ' . ' 

A. THE SITUAtlON IN PRIMARY EDUCATION ;. ' 

..... , ' , . ■ r ■ ■ 

61. If eduijcation« other thainf.tW for the Elites is inadequate* ins- 

' pection is likely to be uphill ^rk but the need for stronger inspecting 
and administrative services Is the grj^ter. The^sur^vey of some of the 
main features of primary edu<jation outlined in Section H of this report 
indicates that there^is a long iji^ay to go before the precondition for 
effective inspection suggested in paragraph i2(a) is fully met. Deter- 
mined efforts are being made in the different countries to resolve the 
conflict between quantity and quality, caused by\^hortages of finance 
aiid trained teachers. But rapidly increasing enrolm^ts are putting 
a strain on natjpnal^resources^.many. primary^achools^a^ poorly 
housed. and i]4t^({ui{iped-:an<j[ teachers*.ah'd pupils hav^ to work ir^ cpn- 

.. geilted condit^eid^'^w^ the books and niaterials essential for an* 
i^nli^tened pVifnayy pducation. In many countries contrasts between 

" t^e richer (and poorer urban areas and tlj^e town and countryside wem 

. striking and there seemed to be a-case for positive discrimination in 
matters of finance and teacher supply in- favour, of the educationally ' - 
.deprived areas as well as.for ineaaure)3 which encourage support for 
educatiomby the population of those areas. The prjsportions of under- 
trained ansiL untrained teachers are being steadily diminished by pro- 
grammes of training and retraining but there is Vlong way to go... A 

' feature of all the countries visited is the reform of the curriculum arid 
of the examinaticm system and this;* if successfully imprem^nted with * ■ ' 

~theJielp.of the insjpectorate and. other agencies, should help to reduce ^ 
the pupil wastage and lack of niotiva^tion that were evident. Ulrgent 
measures need , to be taken^ such as are taking place especially in. 
Venezuela and Peru^ to help the small rural 'schools, and the systems . 

iof rural nuclei with well-staffed teams of teacher/advisers and demons- 
trators provide a good example of how this prbblem.might be tackled. 

;^Bui the fact remains that many inspectors/ like teachers^ are working 
under severe handicaps; and the inspectorate's contributicxi must be - 
linked with positive;measures taken by the authorities to enable the 
schools to do better work. This is basically a mattei? of improving 
the scop^ and relevance of planning the development of eduqatibn so that 
increases ih iiumbers and refOi*ms of the curriculum are'^ccompanied^ 

bj' certain n^f{nimum>standards of accommodation^ res,ources« teacher 
5v.pprly and training. Such an improvement requires among other things 



that th^ participation of the inapeotorate .ln thi^ preparation and Impla* . 
mentation of plana should fod a more reg^Ular feature of planning work 
than appeared to the caae ^ the couh'triea studied. 



B. THE STRUCTURE AND ORGANISATION OF THE « 
. INSPECTORATE * 



62. ■? We have assumed in paragraph 12(b) that the organisation of : ^ 
t vr the inspectorate and the ftincUona it 4s axpe ted to perforni should be 
" such that priorit}r ia given to the professional tasl^s Of jpedliigogiea]. : ; : 

inspection and the in-service training of teach^ri^^ 
V ip^agraphs 2^30 of the'^structur^ 1^ of the tnibpeQtbratje^^^^^ 

^ at national ahdi Idckl levels suggeista that in seve^U .ol'the;countri^^^ 
' the service is organised at naticmaX ley^ that in sc^ simj|iGi^ 
: 'Ihapectbifs rkre not sufficiently consulted abpiit the quilitatiye k'spedt^f^] 
6f ^ducalioii. planning which are relevant to th<f work b^tha inijpf ot^ 
. in the sdiioolSi' such as curriculu:[^ ri^forxoi this- traiAihg of tea<^eir!s^;]|i|^ 
V ;,, the 'Supply of ^opks and teachfing inaterialsv^ e^^ cases thcgit ; ; :! 

' are so deeply invblv^d in admihlst^ 

planning .vdiich is not properly their duty, that th^ cbmiot give their ^ 
.coUeaguea in the field the profc^iasional lead they ne^dinor can^tKey 
. • plan and control adequately the strategies of biepecticm and traiUiing* 
This is often a result of a shortage pit highly -trained manpowc(r at the; 

centre. . ' ; ■ ' ■ *v . ' ■ ' ■ '-"^■■;;vS? 

. 63;' - We suggest that, the Inspectorate^ at national headquarters sbould^^^ 
- ' have two main functions: {Lrst^ to advise the Minister and s<mi6^^ 
administrators throu^ tfaie ^intelligence' gained fjrbmihbpectori^'in 
^' , ' the field'on the nature ..a^d ne^ds of the education provided in th^ BchxMM: 
anid Recommend app^opriat4^ administrative action; sec dnd« ;tO p!la^ 
^ supervise ':the work of the'inspeotorate in the fteld with the ijiih of . 
improving the. work of teachers and heads thnou^ criticiszh^ advice 
and training; This means something more crea^ 

ir^specting the rsuik immediately belQw to see^that it is doing its job. \ 
Such an prgs^sation and role presupposes some depree of profess^ 

' indep^dence so that the inspectorate, can give as ftfr as possible an -r. 

' objective and unprejudiceid view of thihgsfas it finds them and off^r ^' 
advice on .educauonal grounds We do not thkik a measure of indepen- .^^^^^^ 
djence is inconsistent with! the fact that the inspector is a ciyU^servant 
respdhsible to his^inister and chargeid with helping to carry out ' 
national idms and policies'ja .V y ' 

64. . The junctions that tlie inspectorate ia esq^ected'to'p^rfqrm arej 

Mnfluienced by the pattern qf educational admini8|ratiQh at the varioMS ' 
« levels. The pattern varies from coiuitry. to couxTtry^^ 
degree.of decentralisation of authority/ In'all the countries^ we found 



a trerid towards gr^ateriftec^tralisation and local participation. 
. Where this is strong a^^er^ is' a clear increase of powers at'thie 

local~lev61a in respect of decisions relating to finance and adminis^-r 
, tration^ the. role of tjh^^elii inspectorate ean be to work in parallel 
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with these Mjaits of local admlnletrAtlon as a' professfbr)(U service 
r^dvtfing'die administrators on Jhe state of education in the school^ aiul 

seeking to ensure that Ministry's general >olioies are implemented. ^ 
Wberei on the other hind, there is a greater degree ^ofcaoentrAlisation 
'the role of the insp^sctorate tends ^to be rhore adi^inistratlve in nature r 
and it is exjpected to carry ^t a range of managerial duties, Ac6ordlhg}y« ; 

' the stronger the position of Uie regional or local units th yespect of the- - v i 
managefmeni of'4!»eir;ic^hQol8 the ihorie likel)^^^^ . ~~ ^ 

^to be abli to devote its attention to professional and pecf&gogical dutiesi 

C. THE COMPOSITION OlF THE PRIMARY INSPECTdRATE * V * 

'65. 'the hierarchy of the field inspectorate, whic|i naturaUy .variejB , - 
»6m ewhat. from country to^ country/ is deifcribtfd In pai^agraph 29, The . 

i regional or zoftal inspecftor is generally ;ln charge of a, team *of primary 
inspectors based, in districts and th.ey carry out th^ (Jay-to-day duties 

. of inppection, t*he regional tnsppctbr^himself having a good deal of " i 

administration to dundertake; and not himself playihg much pfert»in 
primary inspgption. These seemed distinct advantages in the systein 
in Zambia where in each region tl^ere was a senior primary inspector . . 
eontrolling and cio-ordinatifng primary inspectionijc himsplf taWng pai^ 
in suc^ inspection and knowing the schools and the potential o]f his ' / j. 

colleagues by working with them. A good senior inspector of this kind; . \ 
^ias observed, cpuld do much in the training of his younger colleagjiesl^ - 
6i the other.liand the evolution cif insp^&ction and advlce^in Peru/ with | 
the creation of a large body of t^^cher -advisers worlling af the' local - T- 
^evel, and the somewhat similar experiences of Venezuela an(l Algeria • 

'suggest that the inspector rekponsible for the zone or region shcAild 
seek to. plan and co-ordinate inspection, advisory servi(^e8 and tea*cher« • 

Retraining activities in hi« 'area. We believe that it mfl|R;:be-ii«aMsary v 
to mobilise all available resources for this task^ including insp^jt^ri, 
advisers, sta^ff of teacher training colleges and school hdAds. / ^' 

\, ■ c *^A' 

a SUBJECT INSPECTORS a 

66. 'As noted in paragraph 30 most primar/ inspectors liria^fry^, , ^ ^ . , 
•generalists* in that they are required to inspec'i most, if not^l^.^^ ' f 
subjects of^the curriculum - the main exception b§ing speciaiistj 
appointed for physical education.. But we noted the recent appb: 
in Zaioibia and the Western State of Nigeria of some subject inspector^" 
with special responsibility for certain^sub'jects .of the curriculiim 
working- with their generalist colleagues; and in Venezuela (Appendix V, 
paragraph- 2 8) it was thought by national experts that init^aUy. lO subject 
specialists should be trained for eeicfh of the 8 re^oxy^. Jhough in i^s 
early days, the innovation in Zambia^appears to strengthen the jservices 
of tlie-primary inspectoriate, A strong argument ^against moving too fai^ 
in this direction is that it would tend to: emphasize subjecfe* divisions in v c 
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the primary curriculum whereas the trend in primi^ry education is to . ' 
minimise such.divisions, to stress the inter-relAtion of the various ' ' . ' 

^ areas of^e curriculum especially for yotmg ^ohildren ajr\d to ensure 
that basic skills and concepts - permeate the whole leaming.^process. 
The inspector, like the class teacher, •j9hould be concerned with the- 
whole education of the primary pupil. , Mpreayer, under a tbtal system . S,; 
of subject inspection at this l^vel, the class'teacher would be subject 
7to. the ministrations of a whole brigade of'inspectors. V • 

67/ But the work of the generatlist inspector wojild be strengthened ■ ; ^ 
if he fcould call on expert subject-a(i\5ice where neede.cj* espeg ^lly in ! ^ 
curriculum development and in-service training. We accordingly 
recommend the appointment of a certain number of subject-specia^st^ . . ^ 
at the primary level. The precise ratio of specialists to generalists . 
must depend on national and local circumstances. There could well 
be an advantage in the si>ecialist having a small, general assignment , 
of schools, so as td'keep in. touch, with all aspects of primary educ^ition. !. 

0 Conyersely all general inspectors should be encpuraged by ti:a|ning ''^ 
and study to develop particular interests and aptitudes. . 



E. INSPECTING ASSISTANTS , * 

68. , In paragraph 31 we refer to the System in Venezuela pf appointing 
a.dvispry women teachers (maestras ase.soras) whoge^t askj s to gjye 
special ftssistance to teachers in the"" lower pripaary grades and also of 
C^acher demoh;strators (maestras dMpostradoras) to assist the ^director's ; 
of-rural school nuclei. In view of the. particular proljlems of the small .. 
rural school which we have noted frequently in the ca^e studies and in 
this sumiiiary report; we believe that special measures are necessary 

to break down the isolatipn in which so. mahy rural teachfers work, by 
the groupin^pf such schools and the appointment of rural advisers 

Working under the primary inspector. ' We recommend *^a close study/ ~ 

by all concerned with inspection policy of the systems obtaining in ^ 
Venezuela and Peru. . We also commend othei^ systems, such as the 
teacher/ supervisors of lower primary grades in Zambia, which extend 
the usefulness of the inspectorate. 

.* . ■ ■ ' 

F. DUTIES-OF PRIMARY INSPETCTORS " 

* ■ -I ^ 

69. ' The Annexes to Appendixes I, II, V and VI illustrate the specified 
duties Pf primary inspectors in the various countries, showing their 
range and diversity. Our conclusiqp,. based on ob^servation, study-of 
uispection document's and plans and on discussions as- outlined in 
P.aragcaphs 27-35, is that while the primary ins.pector daiiSibt be i 
absolved of all administrative tasks, some of which are closely linked 
Vith professional inspection, in many countries, these tasks occupy a 
disproportionate amount of time and prevent the inspector carrying 
out hi^ more professional duties. We accordingly recommend that as 
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many of such duties as possible be carried out bynon-prpfessiolna], 
staff, that the adininistrative arid professional responsibilities res- . 
pectively of the' head of the school be define 

"inspectors should spend at least two-thirds of their* tifne in profies-' l-^ 
* sional insp'ectioiiwin the sdiQol^ and as muqh of the remainder, ^ . " 

possible in in-#eryice training and other-professional tasks connected" ' 

.with the schools, i» c 



G. ' THJS PLANNING OF INSPECTION . . " \> 

70. 'In paragraph 36 we, comment on the variouiB methods bf p 

the work of the inspectorate observed in our studfes.' The efficiency, 
and thoc6ughnes$ of such planning, fer whiph regional-inspectors carry 
a good deal of responsibiHty, vary a good deal and'could be substan- 

o tialiy^impro.vedin soihe cases so that &eoservices of the inspectorate 
make^the optimum impact. .We think that more att'ention in general 
nee^fif to be given to the strategies of inspection. * By tbis we mean the • 
spelling put .of the objectives which, the inspectorate should seejc to ' v. 
Qphieve, thejorganisSitional ^teps necessary for reaching them a!nd the 
instruments, including c^ourses, * ipeetings/ surveys att^ 
be employed: ; The use Qf the inspectorate's, services in conducting 
educational enquiries Into partibular educational problems and deve- ^ 

^ lopmeiits. by surveying a' sample of schoqls/ should provide information 
and advice to headquarters leading tof^^action :pr to the.publlcation of * 
pamphlets or other written documents for dissemination to 9 wider 
public. . " c . ; . > • ' • 

71. Allied with this developriient' of differenli strategies is the need, 
as *^e found.it/ to strengthen the internal organs of'com'municatipa 
within the inspector 'body,. s6 tlxat information and ajdvice. circulate- , 
freely, and the inspectQjr in the ifield, who btten works in c6xnparatlve ' 
Isolation, is kept fully informed .developments taldng place in various 
pa*t8 of the country aifd of the results of research and. also can be 
assured that action ,which- he recommends to hi^er authority has been 
noted and followed up. Closer contact between headquarters strid the* 
field may be achieyied; for example/ by the^ issue of regular bulletins 

or inemoranda for inspectors and by the formation of panels. of ins- : 
peotors with similar interests vfiig cm from tim^' to time exchange 
.views and experiences and if required undertake special enquiries 
into some aspects of the primary. School. ' . i " 



H. INSPECTING AND REPpRTING 

72. In paragraphs 37-41 we discuss the varibus modes of inspection 
arid reporting found in the countries. As -rioted, certain jcoiintrjles. 
: x*;itain the practice of Jthe full or fdrrnal inspection of all aspects of the 
"^life and work^of the ^choql at- intervals, sometimes stkted and some^- 
times net, Th^i^ existed some difference of opinion on the value of 
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sUch'inspections and .pome feeling that' the routine visit of^a more 
;j^astoral nature was more useful to the sbhools and less jodtcialrin - 
hatuse. Our view is that in the existing state of primary education . 
there is a case for this comprehensive exercise, thouph its prjocedures- 
should be. kept imder constiant review^ and that it shouid be reinforced 
by regular visits of a less iformal but^professional kind. We i;eeom 
therefore that Chief Inspectors should detenrmine the desirable frequency 
of full inspections and take steps to ensure that it is sustained. In the 
case of the larger prim^r>';^chools (i« e, those with more than one dasa 
in each grade), it would seem desiralple, on the basis of 'ffee study of ihe 
conditions in the schools visited and the views and Aeeds of the teacJ\ers 
that.'suclf' team full inspections should take, place once in three years, 
and that in the intervening period inspectors should pay at least two 
routine visits each year to their schools to look at particular teachers 
knsi classes and to keep in clofife touch with developments* In the^ case 
of the smaller schools one such' visit in tfiree years should be used for \ 
a full inspection of* the school with a report. 'The special needs of 
small rural schools shcJuld be provided for, , as suggested in para- 
grstph 68. ^ 

73. , Our ebsw vations of ^nsp e ction -iq prbgregs and^the reading, of 
reports' suggest that more thought ^d research should be given to the • 
methods of evaluating* the work in the classroom and tjie advice given; 
This is understandably a product of. the. existing rather low qualifications 
and training of the inspectors, to which we refer below. ' The pro fornia 
reports in use in several countries^ though useful for conveying inform- 
ation tb'the authorities, tend to encourage rather pertunctory coriiment 
and assessment .and enumeration of the. negative rather than the positive 
aspects of classroom work sindthe school. Careful assessment is 
certainly^necessary and the inspectoi:^ should know fhe^iteria he is « 
going to apply; but/he should proviije' constructive advice and the opp^r- 
tunity for thorough discussion with teachers about their work. Much 
help can be given. by an inspector . on his visits if he takes wit|i him, 

for example^ samples of pupils' work, visual aidsi and other materials 
to demonstrate .in a practical manner how improvements might be made. 

t IN -S&RVICE TRAINING BY INSPECTORS 

\ ' • 

74, This is an Important function of the inspectorate and we have 
noted in paragraph 48 some of the examples of this work undertaken 

by inspectors in different countries* Courses, may be planned according 
to a definite strategy* for introducing new curricula and teaching methods 
into the schools. X^ey may also arise from an inspector *;8 rbservatiori 
of work* in particular subjects rhadeon his visits to a number of schools* 

The majority of such courses tend -to be of the shorrtr^dr^fresher'i4cind_ ^ 

held at weekends or in school holidays, though, as notedT some ins ^ 
pectors help with longer upgrading or retraining courses. It is, of 
course, essential that such courses be carefully prepared and followed 
up, and, where possible, the ibspeclors should enlist the help of 
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training ^:ollege staff and heads or teachers with particular talents. 
We suggest that at primary level thevfia much value in the workshop 
kind of course where teachers are required to undertake a particular 

'piece Qf work which they could emect their'pupils to carry put; Jor 
example, painting, model m akin g>i* other, creative activities, iiripro- 
vising from Jocal materials wherever available; parrying out a survey 
of a school environment to help in the teaching of natural science or > 
geography or using simple apparatus to assist in the teaching df number 
concepts. Inspectors and teachers in this way would be ^doersl and. not 
merely talkers; and the results would be mo^e likely to lead to more 

, productive teaching. . ' 

J. COURSES for' PRIMARY HEADS 

75. We attach special importance to the provision of coursed Ifor 
the heads of primary schools a6 in our experience ipany of them have- 
jreceived no specific training for their responsibilities in admin istir^t ion 
and supervision and many of them are weak in both r%spects. It shoJld 
^also be mentioned that in certain countries, for example Peru and . 
Venez^uela, the F\ead is regarded, and regards himself, as an adminis- 
tr:atQr. It is* fherefore'lmportant that in these countries, byt also in 
other countries the role of the head as a professional colleague 

and leader should be'the subject of study and the basis for training;^ 
Accordingly in the following seqtion we set out by-way pf iilustration' " 
possible guidelines for the content and conduct af such courses: 

76. (a) It is assumed that such courses would be designed to develop 
the responsibility. and capacity of the head for the administration and 
supervision othis school in all its aspects and to improv^^his skills 
in establishing and maintaining good relationships within his school 
and outside. . ' ■ 

. ' ' (b) The type and duration of such courses would vary with the' 
jieeds of the participants. -Ne)yl3r-appointed heads woul^ benefit by a 
substantial induction course to pi:epare them as fully as possible for * 
their duties and responsibilities. Shorter 'refresheV' courses for 
existing headis would need to take into account their particular needs 
and problem^, g. lieads of Sniall rural schools ot; larger urban 
schools. To Jje effective, l^owever, such short cput»ses should last' 
for a week or ten days,- or a comparable time spread over^a longer 
periled. ■ . 

(c) A leading part .in the organisation and qonducf of such ■ 
courses ^gjiould be taken by primary .school injspectors, assisted by the . 
staff of training colleges and institutes of educatibn, administrators, 
experienced, well-respected heads knd' other personnel such as advisers." 

(d) The'structure and methodology of such courses would vary 
with tlfeir aims, which Qhould.be clearly defined. It would, however, 
be desirable t6 put as much emphasis as po^ible on group activities 
and practical sessions, which involve the members 'in. examining and *. 
seeking' solutions to problems posed by carefully -prepared case studies. 
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and whicJi provide realistic situations to reinforce theoretical advice 
and guidance given in lectures. ,Good documentation would be essenticQ!, 
and pro^sion should be made for ev^uation and follqw-up* 

(e) Such, courses mi^t inl:lude some or all of the^follpwing 
fields of 'study: - ' . 

- Routine administration (including office organisation, 
,ac<5ounts, keeping of records, ordering and checking 
school supplies, etc. 

Relationships, with 'earterhal' authorities, institutions, 
individuals (e. g. education t>fflce, inspectprate, Jeacher ^ 
training colleges, Secondary iBchools^ parents and mem- 
bers of the school community, representatives of Other 
Ministries). ' ^ 

Organisation bf school work (timetabling, d'eployment. of 
staff, records of. teachers' and pupils ' 'Svork, promotions 
and transfers of pupUs, examJnatibniB and tests, sOl^- 
pAtion and use of resources"' jand instructional aids). 

- Prunary school syllabuses and teaching n^ethods in all ' 
subj^ts^ "Preparation of schemes of work and their 
implehjentation. Assessment of work of teachers and' 

: pupils. 

- Staff relal4<pnship6 (e. g. conduct of staff naeb^ings/ dele- 
, gation of dtfties, guidance of probation^y -^ 

teachers, report;s. on;staff, perspiihel';p|>pB^^^^ 

- Care of buildi?^;; grounds, 
nianagefcient^ofah^^Stt^ 



- Organjs^Ji6ri of exfetia- 



ce. Cdntji(|tg:}8^M^ of employ m e iit., 

-aviout..Rrj?b!l^^^ 'x v ■ ' 



. - . -"eare#;^i(^ 

- * - DiscipliiiieY'^^, . 

77. The prVessipnraa\developni^^^^ would also 

.be fostered fay the estajjlishment of perii^JMent^'t^^cher resource and - 
development ^bentres, based in a training dallege, or regional inspec- 
toriate office or a large scHpol. ^ These would j^erve as a venue for 
in-service training and more informal mieet in gs of teacherjs. They 
would also be a place \^ere bookSj^, visual aids, curriculum materials 
and samples of pupils* work were eollecti^d for teachers 1;o exdmine 
arid discuss. Such centres would need a full-time director if they were, 
to be properly run. Primary inspectors might be seconded for such 
duties,^ -but they could in ^?uiy case, with tr^iining^ollege staff, assist ' 
in the running of such centres. *^ 



K. 
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78." There . has been relatively little involvement pf primary ins- W 
pectors in the prepiaration of new syllabuses^-. This is a pity, as one 
of the duties of inspectors is to encourage and supervise^the carrying- 
out of thie^ various prograinmes and evaluating their success, and one 
would have hoped that certain experienced inspectors who know the 
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schoqjs and teachers and what they are capable of, would have been 
.seconded to take part with others in writing and producing curriculiitti 
materials. To some degree this may reflect on thec^qualit^, status arid 
traiijing- of primary inspectors. We suggest that groups or panels of a- 
inspectors^ along the lAes advocated in paragraph 71, be gXA^n res- 
ponsibility for investigating certain areas of the. curriculum and pro- 
ducing sample syllabuses and schemes, and also for conducting 
evaluation of new curricula thkt have been-introduced into the schools: 
Their role in many cases at present seems to be that of checking that 
the teachers are following instructions and guides. There are un- 
doubtedly many under-trained teachers and e^;J^n4die ones who need 
literally keeping up to the mark; but we would hope that, the inspectorate 
had also a more constructive role to play along the lines that we have " 
suggested. \ , / ' . 

79. . Similarly we would suggest that from time to time a particularly 
talented inspector be Seconded, to* a university institute of education to 
undertake a piece of research, perhaps as one of a team, on some 
aspects of primary education ^ere his laiowledge and experience of - 
the schools could supplement the more theoretical knowledge of univer- 
sity teachers. He should be in a good position to assist with any field 
work associated with such research. - , 



U RELATIONS WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

80. Primary inspectors in the field are not Wufficiently in touch 
with what other services in the field of education-have to offer. We 
think, for example, of educational broadcasting (TV and r*adio), iachool 
library ser\Hcek, textbook centres, .junits for the education of handi- . 
capped children, and psychological testing services - all of which are 
to be found at the centre in many countries. The problem is certainly 
one of keeping the inspectorate fully informed about tlSe operations of 
such services and we have suggested (paragraph 71) strengtheQihg the 
Lines of communication within the inspectorate to this end. ..>But more^ 
Dpportunities should be provided for inspectors to beQnxxx^i^!^^pha.m ' , 
expert in pne or ^lore of these fields and wef haviB this in'liSj^.d'^^^ 
reconimending (pai:*agtaph &6) the appointment of some Buti^^i^,^ 9^x%'' 
:talist inspectors for primary education. We think, fot exkmpl^^| t 1. 
:he secondment. of inspectors for special training in a broad ca^ingf- \j 
mit so that on .retucn to their regions they could give specialist^ help u 
;o the schools and to their colleagues in t^ use of the Inass media' in . 
education; or of an inspector given similar training in the teaching of* 
Snglish as a second language, at home or overseas. It would do mucli 
;or-the morale guid prestige of the primary. inspectorate if more of such 
jpportun^ties were made available! . . " « 
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M,. .. ST AFFmO OF THE INSPECTORATE 

81. . We have noted a certain reluctance pn the part of educational 
authorities in the countries studied and. also ulvother countries to deter*, 
mine the stnength of the inspectorate in relation tb the relevant criteria, 
including growth and change in the system. We reqommehd that ' 
Ministers and senior office ials^ should i^idertake this exercise as part of 
.their planning. As i^r as possible we have analysed in paragraphs 46 

to 49 the numerical strength of ;the prirnary inspectorate in the countries 
visited and drawn att(entioa:^o various factors that should be taken into 
account in assessing what is a reasonable rMio of inspectors to schools 
and" teachers if the schools -are to be. visite.d regularly aiid other di^ie^ 
undertaken. Siich factors are the geographical distribution of the 
schoolsj^ particularly the rural areas -where journeys are. often long 
and arduous^ the load of routine ardministratibn that inspectors have 
to carry, the required frequency of inspections, the special arrange- 
ments for extending the services of inspectors, through supervisors 
based in schools, or in; groups of schools, and the availability of trans- • 
port^ The fact is, .as we have stated, that the primary schools are not ^ 
being A^isited for professional inspection as ifrequ.ently as they should 
be, taking into account the state of primary education as. described in 
Section II of this report. One of the ma^ reasons for this is that in 
the figures showrf in Table 3, the primary inspectoriate is understaffed 
for the duties it should undertake, with quite wide variations in their 
strength in different parts of a country. ^ ' - 

82. ' In paragraph 72 we reconimend that a large primary school 
should have a full inspection once in' three years and that there sh<^uld 
be two routine visit&.paid eac]^ ye$ir to each sehool for purposes of 
professional in.spection. We also_suggest thiat an inspector should 
spend at least two-thirds of his time in professiorial inspection in the . 
schools, i. e. between 3 1/-2 and 4 days a week, accprding to the length? . 
of the teachiiig week*. We therefore recommend that "to reach tl;iiff 
frequency and to carry out a full progra^mme of in-service- traifiing 
countries. should specifically consider a target of 1 inspector jtincluding 
assistants^and subjiect specialists) to about 100 teachers in' j^x^domi- ,. 
nantljr^ rural areas' and Ir. inspector <with similar- assistance)-to about 

150 teachers in urban centres. We appreciate that certain variables 
wiir affect such ratio upwards or downwards. The important thing is . 
that authorities should give thought and planning attention to this 
problem and that there should be enough inspectors to-do the job ~ 
properly. , ' ' 1 . - - 

■>•'..•■ . " *■ ' " ■ 

. ■ ' • ■ ■ ^ - ' ■ ■ 

JSr. RECRUITMENT AND CAREER PATH ' . ' . 

83*:- The varying patterns of recruilment and of the necessary 
qualifications are sho^yn and discussed in paragraphs 50-53. The ' 
primary inspectors are mainly selected from primary heads and have v 
non-graduate qtialificatibns, except in Pakistan, which has- a wholly . 
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graduate inspectorate. The minimuzn academic' qualifical^ons and 
training are not hi^ for the professional duties they shdiuld undertake 
or giving the lesid that is necessat^y. It fs not to disparajge ttie valuable 
ccjntribution being niade by nitoy priniary- inspectors in the 
countries to say that, to win greater confidence and respect both froni 
the authorises and the teachers, . the, primary inspectorate should be 
better qualified and better "^trained. ■ 

84. » ^ The career prospects for most primary inspectors . are very 

. limited. and the salary in somfe countries is not likely to attract very 
able peopli^.' Indeed in two countries the primary inspector is on a • 
level with the head of a primary school. "Consequently in sonliB countries 
it is difficult to fill authorised vacancies. 

85. V To strengthen academic qualifications and to incres^se. the career 
prosjpects w,e recotxmi end- reconsideration of salary scales' in some : 
countries. We also recommend mofe opportunitii^s for primary ins- » 
pectors to •wprk for a professional degree^ if not full-time by second- 
ment, -then by correspondence together with vacation courses ov^r a 
period of time. The acquisition of a de^ee should not necessarily 
mean that .the primary inspector moves away from this, servic^. . There 
should .also be within the primary inspectoraje graded offering; greater 

rresporisibilitjr^ reached by meritorious work ''and rewarded by higher 
salary s cades, 

86. In most countries the division between primary and secondary 
inspectors is very marked, ar^d in certain countries structural refbrms"' 
which cqmbine the^rst Q^cle of secondary education with primary in 

a basic education course hafve jpreated some problemp.-V We l^j&lictye' 
this division, is tod absolute, and .tlHTt there are advcuitag^^ 'to.be 'i^ained 
l^y t he 43ame person, especially subject inspectors,* inspecting the lower 
forms of secondary schools and the uppeir classes of the primary school. 
Li any case.both cadres should^be fully aware of the nature of the work 
at both staj^es. \: ' ' 

G.;, , TRAINmO OT.THE INSPECTORATE . - ^ 

87. Opp6rtunlties for serious and thbrou^ training for inspector is 
before they take up appointment are lacking in most countries, Algeria. . 
being the exception in requiring a two-year inductidh course. Though-; 
opip or t unities for in-service ti*ainin"g, as describ^d^in paragraph 54/ 
are more' extensive and certainly. valuable, we ace convinced^ as were • 
msiny administi'ators aiid sepior inspectors with ^hom we spoke that 

a soluid inductioA course >ivas 'necessary if the intellectual and profes- 
sional quality of tjhe primary ;inspector ate was to improve and inspection 
to achieve more than;-it does a:t present. Accordingly in the folldwiiig ; 
section. we' offer as.ah example €pr consideration a possible fram,ework 
and content of such course. ' 

88. - . (i) Aims^ • , *\ - . '■■ 

- To prepare them as fully as poBsibJe for the professional 
duties they: are expected to undertake. 
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. ' (N.B. : need for a weU"-deflned job.^^^ V. .r 

- To famiUaritfff them with current thinldng and practice 
\ in the field of priniary education. " v ' ' - 

ill) Structure; . . . 

. V 'Sandwich ccmrse': ... . 

y. \ - Education' and training in the university institute^ of 

• education/ extension centr.e/ih-service coUeg followed 

Y . - \peribd of.field work under sup^^^ ^ 
' in^ipectors, fcllo^yiBd by " . . '-^ ' 

- coniferenc.e/semihar for discussion and evaluation of ' * 
i\- ekp^ri^nces^ined and problenis encountered, « 

(iii). Duration' , 
' About six months: - 

thr^ee months' initial, training.^ ' * 
A^ tfiree mianthsj/ fieW^ » ' ' ' 

- orie to two i^eks* *follow-up*. c ',; ' * 
ttv) Staffing^ . . . . ; / 

Senior injspectorff'* , * 
:A:* V b. Sta^f of in8titi}t;ej;^,fi^^ with as needed: - 

4r)' * ^ - senior a'di^iniatr^ftors (Ministry and regional), 
\v/.y ' - staff of ci9:TiculuOT ' 

- staff of othek educational seryiti^ (e.g. mass' pxedia,. 
\- psychological services, libraj:y -services). ; ' 

? experienced heads^of schools: 

staff of teacher training collegeiB. ^ ' 
-j!lay members of the community (e. g. membiers of 
. panehf/teacher associations,, Chairmen of school 
boardfe,- local councillors, etc* ). j 
(v) Methods of training . , 

- minimum oflpctures; " ,J 
.1 - major emphasis on seminars, group discussion, worjc- , 

. shop activities; 

- , demonstration lessons by s^aff for discuiSsion and ■ , V ' 
criticism; / • 

- observation and appraisal of work in neighbouring 
schools; . . . - . - 

- »micno-teaching» by members of course; 

- 'case studies.based on inspectors^ day-to-day work; 

- writing of reports, notes, letters, . etc. ; . ^ 
r: pi'epar^g teaching" aids from local materials; 

drawing up schemes of w:ork; " 

- setting of eotamination questions and Tests, ■ ^ 

(vi) ' Content of initial course " :r ^ ' ? 

a. Role and duties of the primary school,, inspector 
\ - Modern concepts of inspection aiid supervision. 
- , ' - Place of the inspector in the. educational system. 

Stucfy of relationships with teachet's (especlsdly h^adsl 
administrators, staiff of teacjier training colleges; ; 
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, other ediipaticmial s^r^^ the general public and ; 
■ - ^ * school conimimity, :j \, 
« Types of inspection suid theip procedur€ls. 

- Techniques :of evaluation applied to aU aspects, of ihe 
Work, environment and activities of the primary j3cK<»^ 
and assessni«^ of teaching perfbrmahce. 

- Guidance a^^J^qpunselling, 

V - Report writing. v J.^ ^ ' --'^^ 

' ' . - Planning and .conduct of in-service cour^ses df all 

, \ , -.kin-as. — ' 

« - Other activities of the inspector^ , e. g. organising 
: . sdipol competitionsi prpducing notes and aids for ^ 
teachers, interviewing, selecting books, devisi^ 
tests and setting examination questions, assessinjg^^ 
school practice of "Students. 

- Organising office work, preparing inspection pro- 
grajmmes, keeping of records, etc. 

b» Developjinent^ in primary educatiari 

- Study^6f;fchfld development and sociology of the school. 

- Study o^'^curriculum reform and teaching ni.ethbds in 
all the subjects of the primary schpol curricjulam. 

' *~ - Clas^ organisation and management. 

- Class*environment, orgamisation and use of leaching 
, and learning aids, class libraries; etc. 

' V Project work. 

' - Pupil eyaluatibn and keeping of records. 

- - Use of niass media (radio, TV, etc. ) in education. . 

* ^ - " - Preparation of schemes of work, teaching notes, etc. 
. ■ . ' - Organisation of extra-class activities. 

^ - -Communications within the school, staff meetings, 

■•■cetc. ^ ^ . ■ ' 

• -School comniunity relationships. 
89; We have referred in paragraph* 37 to-itoAie examples of handr 
books prepared for 'th6 use^ of inspectors. We believe that duch harid;if 
book? can provide very valuably guidance to inspectors in carryiijg out ' ' 
flieir work fiuid also to the heads of schools. We therefore recommend 
that all countries shouW.prbduce such a handbook to suit thei^ own ^ 
circumstances and ph£loi3ophy about p'rimary Inspection. In thfe following 
section we enumerate the pp^sible. chapter hieadings of such a handbook. 
90. - Sug^cfsted' outline fot* a handbook for primary inspectoris 

' 1. The inapectpr's role and his place in the educational system. 
Principad ddties of the priniary 
" , 3^ Types b£ inspection and j^heir procedures. 

• 4. Methods of assessment and evaluation;" 
5. Inspectipn criteria in respect of: 

r general school administration;. ^ 
■• ; pupils;-^ - ■ ^ * 

staff;., ^ ;V.i_ ' ,^ ^ - : ^. 

i ^. , , - buildings anjd; grpun<isi^, '^ 
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' . - equipment;^ " • - ■ 

, - school organisation and curriculum; ' 
f.. class-management and environment; . 

- individual subjects; . 

■ \ - extra-curricular activities; * ' 

- school/ community relationships; _ 
' - boarding arrangements (if any). 

6. Reports and jfoUow-up actton. 
. 7.- In-service trainutg of teachers* 

8. Other activities of the inspector. 

9. Office duties and organisation of work. 
10. Any other appropriate appendixes. 

91. ThiBre is always the risk that inspectors like teacher trainers" 
may become remote from the^'actual teaching of children In a classroom. 
We recommend that countries study the feasibility of introducing a 
scheihe whereby primary inspectors return to classroom teaching af, 
intervals.- 



P. CONDITIONS OF WORK 

92 i In paragrsLph 55 we draw attention to what many inspectors 
consider the most serious handicap tp the efficient discharge of their 

.,,dutifes - the lack of adequate transpof^ and insufficiency of funds for 
travelV Inspectors; are encouraged to lise public transport where this ^ 
is available or 'their own vehicles. But we found that niany inspection 
pnj)grammes could not be fully carried out because there Was no 

^vehicle available to take inspectors over "difficult country. One is > 
tempted to say that better no inspectorate than one that cannot reach 
the schools and sits in offices doing administrative work... The problem 
is ali%rd one to solve completely; there will always be difficulties in ; 

. particular areas^,. especially/ during the .wet season^ and the: uplands ' , 
of Peru or the North-W^st Frontier Province in Paldstah' yrill always ^ 
pose such difficulties; Nevertheless w;e think that the education servicCy 
should have equal priority ^tlj, other teervices,^ such as 2j.gr icultu re, in ^ 
having helicopters or four-wheel drive vehicles available for difficult 
journeys and the money necessary to run and service them. Ihspectori 

^.should also be assisted with loans to purchase their own^ vehicles and 
th<fe funds t-o run- them for official journeys. 

.^93. , In spme areas housing for inspectors is deficient an4 they are 
forced to live a considerable distance from their school district^ thus . 
impairing their efficiency, , As with transport we think that inspectors 
Should have equal priority with other services-injaeing-prpvid'ed with . 
an official house, wiiiqb can often serve as- their office. . • . 
94. Finally, much more should be done. to provide inspectors. with, 
adequate office accolninodatfon and clerical. f^dilities enable them 
tp carry out necessary office-work* e3q)editiou'sIy and efficiently. Also, 
at lei^st at regional headquarters and if possible at district l^el,. tbere 
should be a library of books and journals and copies of all textbooks • ^ 



' 'r 
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:%d curriculum materia) la u;se in the schools^^The more the inspector 
has the oppdrtim^ to l^eep ao-reast of educational thinking^ study 
rthe^^^m^ capable he ne rjf givinj^ the j^rbfessional lead which ' ^ 
justifies the exister of an inspection service. 
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4. The Primaiy school course now extends tor six-years, beginning • 
t>\" ■ ' at the ifge of six, with an additional year for pupils completing the^x , 
ii^^^ form^/e^ducation at this stagt ^ Up to 1971 the normal route for the 

:V jof tpe. s^qo^dary school (lycj^^) aKrd;^the majority, of the pupils foUpwing 
tWVoute. n}^re ^rpm vfell^^^ families^ ' But parallel with this first 
cycliB wete s^me Colleges of general education. The major reform in 
. ^ > the structure ol school education came in 1974(throu^ the establishment 
. of colleges of middle educalicvi for pupils 'in the 11-15 age-group to re- ? 
/ 'placej^he^general cb^ and to provide mbre children with full-time \. 
Jy edvic^on of a vocatio^p^^^ naturcii In their ^rst year a't these h V 

ioll^^es jjupils «^ either to a genez^a^' course of' to techzUcal. * — 

. Vo affcicuftur and on coh;ipletioi> of their course they ai^e 

^iT^a^rded a certificate indicating the option followed. /These.institutions: '% 
' \ dfWddle education a^ie achieving an' autonoi^ous itatui^ vis-^vis both 
'^rimaW enrolments* are increasing ra^^idly ' 

tOl^eet the.jpressural'rbm.the primary schools; the pplytechnical na- 
' ture'ofihie educatio^t^roVided i^ students^fpr a wide range of 

employmeitt; and the isame time access is being restricted to the^ 
, ' second cycle, of secondaiiy education in the lyc^es, which provide a -three- > 
^ ' year course in arts, science, inathematicsoor technology, but for whose > : 
leavers ^obs are {relatively scarce^ - The establishinent o£;these colleges ; 
. ol zniddlei, education has perKaps beeia the.most signal achievement of "'-^ 
■ * the 1970^73. Four-Ye^ar Plapi for Educat The;^ appear to have been vety! 
V sticces.sful in brealdng down the very hierarchical arid compartmentalised;, 4 
structbre of ediication, and extehdtag educational opportunity to^ many , 
more children. \ * ^ ' , ' • ' 



C. ENROLMENT 

5. . Before 1962 only 20-per cent of Algerians 'of the relevant age- 
• group was enrolled in primary schools. The following table illustrates 
. the expansion that took place in the following decade: 







Middle* and 


Technical 


Yeajt'' 0 


Primary schools- 


^ Sec6ndary schools 


^schools 


1962-63 


* ^ 777 636 


51 014 


18 568 


1972-73 ' 

• ' i' 


'^2i2ff6 893 

— '■ : z ■■ 


332 318 


55 618 



Thus ^he number of pupils in primary schools increased threefold; in 
.'mi^ddle and secondary schools mor^ than sixfold. The growth rate of ' 
primary school enrolments is stiabilising while that of middle and 
secondary schools is . increasing .rapidly. ^Numbers of technical schools 
are declining. The national average enrolment rate in 1973 wses 66.5 
per cent, but with a marked^variation between different regions and 
also between boys and girls. 
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r- himiay sdiooiimpetthrtin Algeria 

Py tfquBLE-guFT SY^ • ' y 

•6. The ?iemand for educatidn has put heavy pressure cfti limited 
accommodation and the coimtxy ha© had to adopt ^ douBle- shift system 
in qiatfiy apea8;>;ijhere are cfome variations' in the system, , determined! - 
by thp distance pupils h^ve to travel to school; but each group gets four 
hours of instrucUon daily on six days A^i^eK an4 teachers are expected 
to teach for 24 hours a we6k ^ith an additional six hours for athletic pr 

activitiee/' TWs^aystem; though reducing the time available for. 
formal education, has in fact ixiieant mope time fojj Ihe study of Arabic, * 
for cultural leadership and for adult literacy classes. 
^ ... ' _■ ' , ' 

E. REPETITION OF CLASSES ■ -. ' 

, ■ . ^ .... .. ■ . •. . ; ; ■. 

7. An important objective of the 197P-73 Plan was to increase the 
efficiency of the educational system by redjiacing repetition of glasses 
by pupils . through a system of annual promotion, based on continuous 
^assessment ah^ the use of record cards. Uhifortunately this scheme 
^has not yet been atiopted in the schools. - * . , 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS \. . 

8i The initial tr^dning of pi;iniary and middle education teadbers 
takes, place in^the Technology of Education Instituted (Replacing tte former 
teacher training colleges) 5 of the^e triinii^ aboMt 1 500 teachei^ a . 
year for middle educaUon and 19 enj*olliing about 6 000 a year, on a one- 
or two->rear course (according to educational qualifications)' for the 
primai<y schools. The 1970-73 Educatioml Four- Year Plan forecanst- * 
,a need for training 1^ 80P primaiy teachers in this period, but by 1973^ - 
only 6 000 in all (37 per cent)^had been trained* Prima^ teachera : 
-should theoretically possess' the 'baccalaiirdal' which is the equivalent 
of the C^Jrtificate of Educational Proficienqy (CAP), but the majority " 
of those holding this Qualification proceed to a urtfv^rsity oi-into one of 
the national companies. Alternatively they should posiapia the first and 
second parts of the 'brevet pup^ri^r^"., prepared for by correspondence 
courpes, T.V. and radio in the National Centres for the Extension of 
Education. ' !: £ ' 

9^ The primaiy schools are also staffed by monitors and ingtructorsr 
The former, which constitute -neai^y a quarter of the.primary 's.cJhopl 
teachfhg force, being mostly Arabii-oriented^ ar^ still being recruited ; 
to cope with the Arabicisation of the first two years of primary school. 
They become 'estabUshed' at the age of 40, VWth a minimum of five years' 
seniority and after inspection, and they must undergo a substantial course 
of in-serviqe training; the 1970-73 Plan forecast the need for retraining . 
15 000 such monitors but by 1973 this was behind schedule. Instructors- 
also must undergo ii^-servi ce tiffining through evening classes to prepare 
them for the Certificate of General or Middle Education and for an 
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examination in teaching, organi.sedjby^the Ministry of National Educatibi 
Both Categories/ mpnitprs. Snd instructors, musi attend weekly coiurses 
in education Drovided*^ by the inspectorate. Indeed all pHinary teachers 
are en^ged in these in«*serVic^ trainingi^ctivities, either as studertts 
or.ihstructors, representing a massive national effort to~up grade the 
teaching force. / . c . 



G. SCHOOL BUILDING ■ 

lO, Success in meeting the Plan, targets for school building was ver^ 
limited, .donstructioa rates lagged considerably because certain ad- 
ministrative, legal and technical measures prpvided for in the Plan weJP< 
never taken. Maiyr institution's. planned for this 1970-73 period were 
never built.: " - - - 



' H. THE MAIN GUIDELINES fOU THE DEVELOPMENT OP 
ALGE_RIAN EDUCATION 1974-85 

' 11. This document, produced*.by the Ministry of Education in 1973, 
was intended to stimulate thbught or\ the mairi directions in which- the 
development^of: education should prdceed throu^ thr^e successive four- 
year plans. The ultimate political goal.is the creation of a socialist 
^ . Algerian society through industrial, agrarian and cultural -revblutions. 
^ .The three key notions related to the cultural revolution which should 

oguide the deyelopihent of Algerian educational institutions are (a) 
-^.arabisation, (b) democratisatiron, (c) scientific and technicaL^orientation.. 



* I. - ARABISATION . . 

•42. . In ideological terips thfermeans recovering the heritage pf Arab- 
-Islamic civilisation and re-establishing the nationa! identity ^of the Al- 
gerian people. Ih more concrete .educational term^s it means the develop, 
•inent of Arabic as the language of instruction in the schools ahd^arabi- 
sation of the curridulumj partioularly in the social subjects, such^as--^^ 

-history and geography. Already instruction in the first two years of. 
the primaiy school is in Arabic in all subjects and arithmetic is tayght 
in the language frorp the *3rd to the 5th year. The curriculum has also 
been ara^ised in the literary section of thejirst cycle of secondary 6dur 

<- cation* and in. the social subjects in middle education. More Arabic- , 
oriented teachers are .being recruited and trained. In the last^few^e'ars 

' many older school principals and inspectors, sympathetic with the " 

Hforil^er traditions, have retired arid been rep layed by younger teachers- 
aipid officials responsive tpjhese changes and a: thorough-going 
Algeriarisation of the school -syst^. But these developments have 
tak^en place not without public controversy and the question stiU remains 
to what extent the system should encourage bilingualisxn - especially ' 
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. ' ■' 

^because of the need to. give i»ore i)roxhinenc9 to 'science and technicar ' ' 
J subjepts. The teaching of il^'rench still •proceeda on rather traditional 
.lines and has, as yet, found neither fpprppriate methods nor teachers 
icompetent to evolve an approach well adapted to a new situation, • 

;J, DBMOCRATISATION v * 

13/ . Here-the -goal is to eliminate elitism and compartmeihtajis'ation ' 
■ in the 8yalen).:<rffi>ijb^^ This^^meims malcijng formal education 

Dey<^d the printia^ schools cevailable to ma^y more children and also 
increasing the. opportunities for young people and. adults to continue * 
their education toutside the formal system^ and for eradicating illiterac^yv 
It also implies^ that the restoration oPnational culture and the arabisation 
of education shouia go hand in hand with a concern to create a technolo- 
gical humanism. Hence the' emphasis placed on polyjtechnical education* *• 
in, the reforms being undertaken. To translate these somewhat abstract 
goals into specificntechnical objectives calls for realistic programmea 
of^action. In order to make th^ best use of available educational re- 
sources, studies are being undertaken on the standardisation of method's 
of school cQnst.ructionf and the manufacture of school fUmiture and equip- 
naait. Closer supervision is being exercised over the double-'sKift. 
sys$«m in order %q make the optimum use of the teacher's services. With . 
a^?ylew*to maJdng more rational use of ^ducationai time, the duration pf 

various cycles of ecjubation and the sub(fivision of the school year are * 
being zre^^amined. Pupils are being encouraged to undertake fund-raising 
as sotirce'pf income for their schools. / ^ ' * 

14. _.Some entirely new measures are. also being introduced, "the 
most significant of these is the establishment of a common basic edu- 
cation 6f nine years for all children. As from ^97 4, there will be*a " 
regular transition from the siarth year of the pr6rfary schpol to .the first 
year of middle education - covering about 80 per cent of the Ffuplls - the * 
duration ^bf middle education being reduced from four to three years. 
TJ^e curriculwn will become increasingly .polytechnical with emphasis on 

experiment, manufacturing anci production ^ certain pilot 
ifeljoqls being selected f'>r curriculum trials. The Minijstry of Bducdiibn 
^11 assume legal control over ail privately- run pre*school education ' 
ind it is hoped to establish^ a network of remedfal institutions for handi- 
capped children. It is also hoped to set up special schools (or gifted . 
shildren, in mathematics, science and languages. Continuing education 
Rdll be provided by evening clai^es and retraining sessions established 
mder the aegi^ of the National Lfterapy Centre and the National Centre 
^or the Extensi6n of Education^ 

L5. In considering educational strategy for the next decade, 1974-85;, ' 
t would appear that the development of middle education will have k^ 
)xiorlty and national resources will need to be concentrated to this end. 
The training of teachers for this stage and also of tl^e ataff required for 
nspectibn, management and administration will assume increasing 
mpqrtance. It ^fe.ms that the place for forelrgn cor-operation will be at 
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1^^' 1^ pri^aratJpn and of *hl^-leveP trialnlng and not ^ ^ 

^ -1; in planning or in the implementaUon of ^ef^ 

^V■^i^itil;^e■'«eldrf^ , v ' , ' ' • . :■ • •■•^ : ■ ■ ■ 

<>>■ >V> ■ • . •■ ' ' '. '' *' • ■ ■ ■ ■ • • • :• ; TrV--''': 
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]; : i6;^;^g^ of Uie educational fl^Btem is closely linked 

1^ v yi^ji^^ deceniralis^im of^^p ; ^ 

'^^rjia^ 8uch;af^agril^^ .dey<B^xn«^ 

:':i;^;|iba^ j<4ni^r0prgj^^ dpei^ 

$: -y^^i^i^ -i'tlw^:;mak^ 

••^^ti^itt^ goveinme^ 

;^(^ iisijthe eirtabW; 

: ^liiri^^ Servifde itDIS) fbr ]^ -and ailddle 

^:^<veaiic ■ '.■^.::;^,\-V;'J:\. ■ 

\ ; -^^^ PtJI^dTiaNS OP THEJttl^PECTOlU 

■ • • in^ whcm $>(2 S"^-; j?!: 

1)^^ ,^bx^;bf ;-edti(c^ 'dey^ioFan 
vVvftli^^ 

/t^pB^ vai*iou8 (^les ()f J^^^ v^^ 

. ^^or^ training the tt«cliti6f]^ mc^ : ^ 

.• reppi^ as thexiawardiOLg of nunxerical mark tp the in^vidual ; v 

teiache^^ classroom, perforioaanc^e and behaviour, Ibeiii^^^ 

|i^c^^^ -fo ifhspecting the inspectqrsl-theT-^ 

> M concerned wiih their capacity for br- 

:^ the tea;chers for which th^ 

;Vare rathcnr^tliaitt judg^ them largely on' the dumber of in-: 

X speet^bn r^ th^ mark, Hi6 is how- 
ever ^ still heavily involved in.the organisational problems of the area of 

■:\ education for which he isvv^spipn , ^ / 
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- MmatJ :»choolin^>ecthn in Algeria 

FECTURE ( WILAYA) LEVELr - 'AGADEMIE* INSPECTOR \ 

IB, Atf^in the i'renchr system, the Acad^mie inspector represents 

^e Minister ih^e prefecture and his authorlty extend^-over a ll in*? 

stitutions of priibiary, middle and secondary education. He control^ 
the adxninistratiye^Uff of the inspectorate, all inspectors of primary 
and middle educatjlon and al3o of technical and agriciiltyral education^ 
and; the various counselli^ services. In 1971 the 'kcad^mie inspector 
was^ officially appointed Di^ctor olf Education and Culture for his 
wilaya. As such he is expected to wSrk in close association with the 
Project and the lExecutiVe Council of the wilaya and its various ^ 
commiraions and committees^, In^consequence, he is less personally 
concerned with the direct admiii^istj^aiiiqn and siipervision of the edu- ^ 
catibnal j^ersonnel under his authority, this authority being d^legatied 
to a number of sub-directorates .for such areas as school qr^nisation, 
examinations and teacher training. V » . . 

' ' ' ' -5 - . ' , , 

■ ■ . ■ . .: '. ■ ■ ■ ■ . \ ■ ■ 

N. &UB-PREPEGTURB (DAIRA) LEVEL , 

I ■ ■ I 

19. The elementary and middle education^ inspector (a term now :^ 
replacing that of primary inspector), forking* under t .e direction of the 
BLcad6mie inspector^ is responsible for the t'eaching^end administrative 
Btaff in the daira to which he is allocated. There weije 274 such in^ 
specters in 1973/ of whona 249 were ia the Daira Ihspbi»tion Service. \ 
They are recruited from candidate's who h§ve passed .all the tests for 
:he .Certificate: of Educational Proficiency^ for the tkt^Vectpr ate and ' - 
reaching ^sts in teacher ♦^«'<p1hg fngtitiitHng, They Ft*^r 'established* 
ifter a two-year period oi training; on the recpmmendation of the ' . 
icad6mie inspector, who allocatgs them to their daira, anrf after re- 
jeiving a favourable, report from the Inspiectdrl^General. In.additibn to 
he elementary and middle education insjfiectors the. a are in the dairas 
nspectots ot technical &iid agricrlturaV e^ucbtion^ schv ol and vocational 
piidance^ youth and sgorts - eSiChapeciaUst ^^^oyp working vnder the 
tcad^mie inspector and the appropriate' Inspector^Gc^^neral for that spe- 
5iali8a:tlon. " o 7 ' " 1' ^ , 

>, ORGANISATION OE. PHE ELEMENTARY AND S^IDD J.E EDUCATION 
INSPECTION SERVrCEf: (DIS) - . y. v V - 

. . ,■ — . - ■■ ' ■ , ■ . . 

10. In the former structure of the 1960s each sub-district was headed 
y either an Arab-oriented or a French-orjented primary inspector who 
ras administratively responsible for all the, teachers in his sub-district/ 
rhether French or Arabic-oriented* but professionally (or educationatHy) 
ispected onl> those teachers in his language in his own sul?Si'dist/^<ct and ' 
Iso in one or mere neighbouring sub-districts. "This pyeriapping;^ fry stem, 
ased on language differences, inievitably le^ to problemsSaiiid. contlief^ 
s>each teather was administratively subordinate to the. inspector for hlb 
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sub^diBtrict but might tfe professionally subordinate to aiji ihspecior 
from a neighbouring sub-district. There were however -excepiions » 
whei*e sub-districts were headed by bilinguSi inspectors;' and it was 

. hoped eventually to achieve' complete bilingualism in Jhe! infipectiirgT 
sy'stern. In 1971-7.2 the l3aira Insi)ection Service was ?stahUched on 
an experimental basis (see paragraph 16 above), thebretically com- 
prising in each sector a' team consisting of one adniinistrative in- 
dJpjpctOI' assisted by^ one French-oriented and one At*abic -oriented^ ' 
spector. But this 'troika' exists in only a few sectors^ and its extensi 
has been linxlted by; shortage of suitable officfers, Wtfere it exists the 
administrative inspector has been torn" between, his adininistrative ari< 

; professional duties, usually to the detriment of the latter, A further 
handicap to the. development of this t^am-system ha6 been the growth 
in the size of the sub-districts and in the nurhber of teachers, Vith no 
corresponding increase in the number of inspiectors. An added probli 
is that the administrative inspector, who is usually Frenchroriented, 

, superior in the hierarchy to his two cblleagues; and, as in the forme: 
system, school principals. and teachers are..uncertain to whose r 
authority th'fey are subject., v 

21. - In general, collaboration between French-oriented and Arabic 
orjente^ inspectors is hot of a high ordqr: thoug h therp are cases wh< 
niutual understanding and respect* prevail. The cohe ion and exclusi/ 

. Jiess of the French-oriented inspectors are largely due to the fact that 
they have aU been teachers or counsellors,/with the. same basic traiiii 
Their Arab- orienfed colleagues. have a different background and tradi- 

_.tiQa.._.The following establishment of a new corps of inspectors for 
middle /feducatiori only does not seem likely:at first glance to resolve tl 
present probleins affecting'relatiohships between the different branch€ 
of the inspecting servipe. ' ' " 

22. A reform has been introduced in the Algiers wilaya which will 
. establisl^in each sul?- district of iho^ wilaya a unit of .administrative an 
'educational4nspectdrs with distinct responsibilities.' The forinei' will 

be mainly, responsible for all aditiiniistrative matters affecting teaching 
staff, th« or*ganisation qf schools, schoql building, statistical-work an< 
surveys, and examinations. The latter wiU-be /esifonsible for the.pro 
fessional iijsjjection and.grading of teachers, approval of timetables ar 
syllabuses, in-service training and other professional dutie?. Each 
unit should ideally contain four inspectors - one administrative, two 
Arabic-oriented (as ^e number pf Arabic-oriented teachers Is in the 
majority) and one French-oriented; but shortage of recruitis to the in- 
spectorate may make^it difficult to achieve this number. Moreover th< 
hierarchy and respective functions of the varioi^ members of .a unit 
-are^not^very clearly defined and there are still dlingers that the new 
system ffi^-be.cumbrou& and contentious. The main case study 
illustrates the orgamsatioaal changes' outlined above in a detailed stud> 
of one daira^in the Algiers wiiaySv^-^^ • 
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!»• v!punctiqns of the elementary And middjle education 

.DWPBCTORS • ' : ^- .'"^'v 

as. : " T^fle function^ mny be classified under the three- broiad head^i 
iilgB of ^(dtaaiiUstration trciining and 

teAderilM^ should be Considered fii^st under the traditional 

^ystem based on' the former French philosophy^ cmd -miethiDds' of *schQol 
iti8p^ction«' and^secbndly under new o;r /reformed' system which is 
iiitfli evolving in Algeria^ 

24w:> . In the traditional system'the specific administrative duties of ^ 
ihe^lhspectorate can be broadly <fivided into those of information and 
incm^gement, Tl^ese are summarised In Annex I. The^ function of 
iBvaluation is carried out in relation to curricula and academic standf rds 
iind;in relation to pupils and teachiers. Pupil evaluation is based on the 
acadeinic results achieved by the oupili in the li^t of the curricula 
they have followed and the standai^ expected, ^Evaluation of the teacher 
Involves two aspects. The first (M) is a reflection of the evaluation of 
the pupils. If ther&tter peWorin according to anrexpected norm, the 
teacher.is automatically evaluated. The . second concerns the 
fjftacher'8i^own4>rofessioi\p^ia)ehavlo^ and performance in the classroom; 

'marked' in relation jto a putative moclel (^.g. preparation of lesson, 
-'O^?^^* lesson, ^^tate of classroom, etc. ). Inspection of the teacher 
^^i^^^Uon). is thus based on the assumption ihat there is a . 
re^tlonship b.et^^ the teacher's professional behaviour and pferformance 
pupil's ^chlevenje^^^ - discrepahcies being measured a posteriori, 
lit* f^gardis the functions of traininif and leadership, these in tb^ tr^di- 
ipnal iiiystem have tended to be saiprificed to selective inspection and 

traditional system this has meant ^.'lack of 
puriK>se between the .inspectorate aiid the teacher: trairiers,^ the 
P^«i*^^&*»^ mainly concerned . 
^W<A are^^to^^ main deterniinants in the teacher's careier;- while the' 
'^o^® 90^^^ 

'5. . In the new orrefarmed Gfystem the functions of administration 
M ?^^f^'^«»|^re re|ained (thou^,' as noted in paragraph 22 above, 
^^/**^9P^ i?^®^^ niadie in Algiers to creatfe two distinct cadres of in-> 
liectora -:aaj^^ and educational). But these functions are ' 

ischarged somewhat differently ^s the system anif authority become 
^ox*^ decetrtraUsed; school principals begin to play a larger part in 
le training and superb of their staff; working groups at local level • 

morie responsibility for decision-making; and there is more contact . 
etwe^n the inspector and the local community onVediicational matters, 
hus the inspiector»s managerial role, while he retains his legal re- 
ponslbilities, is more directed towards facilitating the necessary re- 
surces for the schools and helping to develop the teacher's autonomy 
Id iniUative. This shift is closely linked with changes in the function * - 
f evaluation. .That based qh the teacher's classropm behaviour ('e2) ^ 
ves wajr to that cektred on the pupils' performance judged aga:ihst 
eir initial competence rather than t>n any fixed, standard. He is no ' 
nger to be as'sessed subjectively according ,t6 some model behaviour 
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pr iridthodology but more on the"" degree of initiative and expertise, sjhowhr: 
in a more child-centred situation. Such a' change in the process of 
evaluation means devising more precide instruments for measurih|( thiet:!\' 
progresis of the pupils and assessing the contribution, made by the teacbe'r 
in assisting and monito ring that progress. As theiinspec tor's fuxictidh ;; 
of evaliottion changeSf '^sp there is less conflict between this and his trMO; 
ing and leadership function than in the traditional dystem. The teacher i| 
ericou^'aged'to discuss his work* more freely and confidently /with the in^«« 
• spector; who-is there to promote development and assist in finding so-^^ 
lutions to problems. The insi^eptor becomes more concerned, wi^h , ^ 
evaluating the school as a whole' and not merely inspecting individual 
teachers^ though he still retains the obligation to giye the' individual / 
teacher a mark for administrati\^e and career purppses* ■ V * 

OPINIOI^ POLL OF TEACHERS AND INSPECTQks 

26« The main case study contains the results o^t questionnaires ad- ' 
ministered to groups of primaxy teachers and inspector's about .the nature 
of inspeqtipa and inspectors, 'According to the teachepsT they were visJt-:^ 
ed usually once a year and occasionally more bften^ They were observed 
teaching several lessons and inspection usually involved scri|ti^y of * ;; 
les&oh planSf class records and ^written workj, and some questioning of / 
pupils. There was usually a. diiscusfiion between teacher and inspector.^ : 
concerning teaching.tnetlipds resulting in adyice and recommendations. 
Most teacher's seemed aware of their deficiencies and wished to foe visitejl 
more f i^uentlyT, vTlie teachers rated >understantiing|Has the most im^ , 
p6rtant (q[uaUty of an inspector, followed by cpmpetehce and qoUrtei^y. 
AgrMment was virtually unanimous that Sin inspector's educational role 
vfias all-iinportant .and his adn^inistrative duties of rhafginal importance. 
Most were content with .tlie existing teacher-inspfector relationship and ^ 
the present form of inspection (iye. selective inspection pf the individual 
.te£^cher). Above all, they looked for professiofial advice; • " ' 

Zi* According to the. ins pectors (mainly working in urban or semi^ 
urban areas-), a distinction hafl tP be ma^e between those teachers for Wh6i 
they were administratively responsible^ and thPse for whom they wer6.. 
ediipationalfy responsible,. The tbtal'iiumber to b^ inspected by each in- 
spector iii the sample varied between 350 and 500. On average they • 
carried out 100-1:20 inspectiohi^.pf individusLl teachers in 'the course of a, ^ 
year, spending not less than 2 hours with each. The total proportion of 
their time devoted to professional inspection as opposed to administra- 
tive duties varied between 30 and 60. per cent. They followed the tra- V 
ditional pattern of selective inspection of individual teacherS-with no 
.overall evaluation of the whole school. They were most attracted by * 
their function of evaluation and least by their administrative iand training 
functions. The fprmer at certain times of the year occupied up to 80 
per" cent of their time; but though they thou^t that acfministratiye du- 
ties played too large a part in their work, they were, paradoxicailly, 
very reluctant to shed many such duties. The majority thou^t 




i|>%etdirs' 8ho^^ lelther as admihiiErtr,atox^8 or educational 

Jt seems fairly clear from thjLd saiiiple of ref^UejEi that 
Ppjerei 4ii a^^ l^^ go;before the changing modes of inspection and 

Kiciiahgto of the in6pector> ertvisa^ed in a r^efor mera gyatipm 

p|par«^j^^ • . '^ 

^fH./ Staffing ^ the iSLEMENTARY AN DvMiroLE-l^lbuCATION 
i^^: INSPECTORATE . . ■ - 'V-'^ 

■ . ■ ■ * . ■ ■ ■■ : ■: • v. ^ " - ;■ . . .■■ 

hi. 



Iff*. ; ; (a) 249. elementary and middle education sub-district'inspectors 
V <113 Frchch,jand 136 Ariabic-orien^ / 

(b) 2S eleznentaxy arid middlfe education deta.ched inspectors; 
(cY IT'Xttid^e education infi^^ = * 

^^;^The theoretic^ inspectoxV^e*^^ ' 
\ ^' Urban ^ ' 1 i ZOQ 

Smalltown - 1 : 250. 

. Rural ' - 1 • 200 ^ 

v^^^^^^^^ Saroua, ] - 1 : 100/150 / . 

g; The;.actual inspector/ teacher ra,ti6s for primary pschools are difficult to 
[k d^erm}ne as a sepatdte mi;4dle education ihspeclorate is' being est^b- 
i^lisliecbv 



giSv-SAlARE^ ^ ' 

' The ifispectorsjreceivei 11^^ • f 

|j^|if^ Therfe ii^ little inducement for, a teacher in a ]yc6e 

l^th a; baoh^ to biecome an elementary and middle education 

gl^ifijpeb^pi^^ he i8.<»i aM^er salary scale arid is required t6 teach only ' 
l^lifcj^r^S a^ w travel Allowances," calculated 

P^colinatog to^ of their carls; but these alibwances are^^jfiad to- ^ '51 

|lie inadj^ua^ and by the etfd of the xzibiith of May inspector8$|Salpe<^^ . ?|| 

pn niraV:ax^BM^^^ Ajijirbpriations - 

gfbp the op^tibn ot^fhe inspectorate rose Iqr 'iiZS per cent in 1972; Wid; ■ 
7:^rth4^v discrepancies betweei^ actikal costs and appropriatidi^ haye^been - ■ 3 

^^iricreasing for Ebme yea The inspectors are usually iiriell-housed but 
yoftto;ia<* adequate office fa:(C^ arid equlptoient. Th^ are ui^iially / > ^ ^T^l^ 
Nassisted by educational cbuhsellors; responsible for the training of non- . " l^^^ 
I (6stift)Usl|ed ieac woiic of the office, and by* ^'^ll 

^>bp0'Or more secretary-typists. ^ ; ' ' '-^ ''r 



T. TRAINING OF INSPECTORS 



. . - ■ ■ ■ II ■ ■ ■-'■m 

;3P^ ■ ^ A national centre for the training of primary school -inspectors ■ , ^"il 
f^md^e staff pf Uachers^trainihg coUeges w f -1 

arei prepared by a two-year course for the Certifi 
! (CAIP-DEN) covering such studies as psychology, pedagogy, school 
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administration' and law. The centre is o];)en to certificated middle'ahd ' T 
pXdLmary education teachers who possess the baccUur^at. " has a v 
highly qualified staff and an excellent library. Since "Independence 120 ' 
inspecitoJ^B have be^n-tr.ained in this institution. Since its inception ^. 
, the nature^ of th^ courss^provided has evolved to meet vazying demandSj 
and effprts are being ztiade now to synthesise. what has hitherto b^en a 
very compartmentalised curriculum. A detailed accoxint of the main 
changes taking place itre given in the main case stud^y* 

31. The establishment of middle education and the recruitment of > 
a separate middle education inspectorate call for a full reappi^aisal of ' j 
the present training programme^ \ifhiah hitherta-has heen concerned 

with producing the, general inspector., it should be rmed that. In i^^cent | 
years there has been a marked decline in the number and.quaUhcations 
of'Candidates seeking entiy to this national qeoitre ^ to a large extent 
due ta salary anomalies which need to be corrected. ' It is also important : 
that the'path should be open for the best kMEI inspectors to be piromoted 
to ^the new middle education inspectorate. ' " 

32. ; Apart^frpm reshaping the present system of recruitment and v . 
tr^ning; for the inspectozate the questioh remains whet)ier« as-^suggested ^ 
by some inspectors (paragraph 27U; there ^hould be a cleaz* division • 

, between administrative and educatic^nal inspectors, thus creating two / 
diistinct ci^.egbries of civil servant, or jivhether one officer, as. at pre- " :K 
sent; should discharge both functions. There. is also the question wheth^ 
the number of ^atiib-^stricts should be increased with' a correspoii^dingrT'eW 
duction in their size^ so that one inspector has fewer teachers to 
speot or whether a feanti-sybtem /or ejich area should b^.a(evei*0ne4^ 

33. . The reform of the national cent re^f or the CAIP^PEN is^ix^ 

for in the second, 4-'year plan, which ii^ committed to a gen^ra^'^jiol^^^^'^':'^ 
of decentralisation. This plan suggr'ests that tKe i^entre shou|^ l^e 
within a fOlly ii^tegrated .training netwprk covering the whole' cquntk 
all education staff, within which the training of inspectors And. col 
staff. would be only ohei section. , , / 

tl. CONCLUSIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS 

34. (a). The present ambiguities in the structure and 'functions of 

the inspectorate need -to be eliminated, so that the role anci 
' » functions Ofeach inspector are clearly defined. 

(b) The highly centralised and authoritarian ^structure which 
obtains, at pres^erit should give way to one which; encourages' 

teamwork and individual initiative. . 

(c) There heeds to be more systematic collaboration between 
tjie different branches of the inspectorate on the^ne hand 
and between the Various levels of education on the other, 
to ensure greater continuity in the educatipnal^process. 

(d) The link between the schools and the general development 
of the country would be strengthened if the inspectors were 
better informed on social and economic affairs. 
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(e) The tr^aining of all education staff should co-ordinated 
and the various training institutions work in closer co- 
operation* * 

(f) The te^hniqui of Insp^Bction shoul(;j[ develop b^ond the ^ 
' evalugition^of .the individttaq teaehef and'class towhrds an 

evaluation of tlie whole school, . ^ 

(g) The inepector/teacher ratios should not be leftP to arbitrary 
decisicms or to geographical contingencies but calculated ' 
on the imsis of the objective to be realised, ,v 

(h) t«A weakness of the prestEmt Vstem of inspe is the lack ' 

of iraal oqUaboritt^on betwee^^ Froichworiented and Arabiq- 
oriented Inspector^, ^provemeni mi^t come from Joint' 
t .retraining of both groups jtnd breaking down the Iscdation 
w^ , . , ' 

(i) ' The bkse irom wHich inspectprB are Vecruite^d ''should b^ 
_ broadened and a ba}ance>e^tabU8hed b internal pro- 
motion and an intake ot^uhiversity graduates^ ' 

(]) llie present training of inspeetors ie inadeqM^^ 
* training- shbuild alternate periods of practical observation " 
and tinning *on the Job' with thepretical study, emphasising 
J ^ the oommunication necessary between the various branches 

of the educational service, 
(k) Greater opportunities should b^ provided for inspectors to 

move froni one sphei*e of duty to another in the course'of 
V ' their careers, „ 
(1)" The working conditions of inspectors ^sbjcu^ 

not only „by reducing the number of teii^ers ior Which they ^ 
. are responsible, but by providing bett^f office ^aVommoda- 
- ,7^tion and secretarial help wd by increading travel allj^wances« 
^(m) The dissemination of information by , inspectors should not 
^ be^limited to forwiardihg official' circular 6ut include 

' educational4ocum{ents and data which will help teachers is 
thefip professional woric, ■ -J:^ 
M The poUcy of decentralisation should concentrate oh 

strengthening the role and reisponsibilitieei of the school - 
prixjii^ipal^ especially in training activities, ' 
(ol More'precjlse estimates should be^made of the country's 
^present and fiiture need for school inspectors, considering . 
- both numbers arid qualifications, ' 
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ADMIinST]ELATIV£ DUTIBiS OF THJffi PRIMAKY SCHOOL 
'msPBCtOR tpjpragraph 24) 



Ai 1 IStUl ACADEMtB mSPECTOR AND THE MINISTRY OP :^ 



On' r (1) :1C^«^ elbving of ^^ueatioiiia inititijiUons ' ' ^ . f. 

(iv) Ra^^ :wi^ t^aypm tu|d other bffleials of the diaira 

(Vli) : S of pxx^i^ei of eehool buildings. Site-mntin]^ 

(viU)o SUte of school pxremlseft o 



13; TO TSIACBERS. PARENTS AND OFFICII 

• ■■: . ■ ^-' i ■•■ ■■> . ■ [s. ■ : ■ ■ ", ' • 

(i)r;Adm!Mstr%tiv to teaphers 

(iUyM lofoi^tlon :to mayorst pref ect8« departmental directorate 
^ of health ahd social aervicee . ^ 



■ ' ...S> 



II^ mNAG Bl^NT <TFro INSPTC 

BETWEEN THE ACADBMIE LEVEL AND LOCAL INSTITUTIONS^^, 
AND PERiSQNNEL) ' ' 



A. FINANCIAL 

. - . •" ■ ■ -*''■.■ . ' ' ' ' 

(i) Issuing certiUcatef of apppintm^t and termination to teachers 
(lijt^A4n!)ini9trafion^ofis<^ ^ ^ ■ , " . ^ .i. ] 

, (iiij Travel expenses ' v i *" • * 

V (iy) Supervision of BchooI;panteen expen'ditures ~ 
(y) Salaries, etc, of inspection secretariate 



B, TEACHERS 

% (i) Authorisation of leave, 
(ii). .Transfers and promotions 
< (iii); Release from service^ resignatiotisi^ retirements. 
( iv) Examinations of teachers (opinions oh candidates) 
(v) , Appointment of 'school principals 
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W^-i^- - ^ ^ divided iiato twelve States with the Federal cfiipit,al in 

1^ v/LAgo^;- Each of the Statps ia responsiblp for the adnainistration of its 
l^i^S^PP^l^i^^ Federal MihiBtry of Education exercising 

|||;* »atio^^^ each 
lil^Jf^^fe?*^ ita^^^ Oprps of inepectirs; headed by a: Chief Inspector of 
|v^Education>ai^ the time of the 

Btu<^3r«i^^ estab^shingja federal inspectorate' 

^^^ SU^ phleHy in the area of secondary education. (See 

t-^i^r - It wa? hot possible d^rihg aprelatively short tour for the consultant 
- tp; visit i^^ than five of the States - North-Central, East-Gentra^, 

and Lagos - and to bohfer with tlite Federal Chief 
iSr?*»P^*f>^ Federal Minis tiy. In the main 

\^^^P^i^\ti^^ is derived, a (detfiilied accom^ is give;ri ' 

-^^i? ^'^^ insgectprate witHin the ' 

11*8!^^^ J^^^ in each State ill tiini,^ followed 

|f;^^W\.^^®A°?^s« The plfui pJ thia suixinaary is rather to take the main - 
i^^B^tures of pttoi^ry (Bduc^ and of ^riniaiy inspection and illustrate them 

9^^^ OF PRIMARYlSpUCATION 
The Envinimment "^ . i ^ 

Sf ?• - There are wicie geographical, d and cultural 

|j?iaifferenc0s betyreen the N6rth-Gent£»al is. one of the 

Nortberii StaUs 

I j ?^ t^e country with a widely population in very many small 

which ain^ closely assodi^ educational development. ' 

illir^cpn are the thidkly populated areas of^^ oi^ Western 

lltraitttioilS. ;■• ^ X'-:^-/ '\' " ' > - ■• • 
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(ii) Primary Enrolment 

4. Consequently there are very marked (differences to be found in 
primary enrolment rates and stages of development*. The following 
figures^, taken from an impublished. feasibility study preypkr&d by 
Unesco , Lagos for the introduction of universal primary education in 
Nigeria, shows tlie relative primary populations and enrolment rates 
in 1971: ^ • 



Primary School Enrolment 
State PoDulation - ^ .Rat< 



North^Central 


134 


092 


a 

i. 




18.J 


East-Central ^ < 


978 


869 • 




a 


' 75. J 


Western 


869 


765 






,51.3 


Mid-Western 


- 419 


031 






. 92.] 


Lagos 


240 


76,9 






88.: 



\ 



All the abov^ rates were steadily increasing at the time of the studt/" 
*^tour in 1973; for example, it was estimated that in Nprth-Centyal it 
had increased to about 25 per cent by that date but with wide variations 
in different parts of the State. The following table illustrates different 
in the average size of primary schools; pupil/teacher ratios and p^o^ 
« portions of boys and girls: / 





Average Size 


Pupil-Teacher 


Propts.of Boys 


State , 


of P.S. 




Ratio 


and GirlE 


North -Central-^ 


207— 




35:1. 


67:33 


East-Central. 


536 


> • 


36:1 


"62:38 


Western 


240 




3 2: r / 


59:42 


Mid-Western 


300 




33:1 


57:43 


Lagos 


524 ' 




33: 1 


48:52 



5. The primary course extends over six years beginhihg at about . 
the age of six. In the North, up to 1973, the cburse had extended for ^ 
seven years, but it was being reduced'to six to correspond with^ the res 
of 1?he country; In^ali States there was a marked difference in enrol* ^ 
ments between Class 1 and Class .6, due partly to wastage and partly 
to the increased rttambers entering the sc'i Is receiitly. The position 
in East-Central, where enrolment in Cln. /as five times that ' 
-inrClass"67 was largely because of the civ r . of schools in th^ war; 



* . ^ * Primaiy school inspection in Nigeria 

<iii) Types of Primarjy. S9hddl - , /. 

6^ .Tl|e thi^ee niairj categories of primai^ schools &re Government 
(S^ate contrqlled) Voluntary Agency and Private Fee^Paying. The trend 
hais been in recenf ^ea^s fdrfhe State to assume either full control or 
managerial responsibiUty foriall schools and for the Voluntary Agencies 
largely the Missions^, to play a much smaller role in the conduct of 
^dirfcatibn.. East-Central in 1970 and Mid-Western ln'i9T2 took over the 
control,, management and supervision of all schools; Veste>lt> in 1968 
established School Boarrcis to take over management •respohsibiliti^s of 
the schools. but in many cases the Voluntary Agencies reitr.ain6d the 
proprietors; in Narth-Cfentral only a very sn^all prciportion'of the total 
is controlled by^Voluntary Agencies; only in Lagos State were the ma- 
jority ;of the primary schools (68 ^er cent) aided schools operated by 
Voluntary Agencies, the other categories being Government, local' ■ 
Authority and Unaided. The number of private fee-paying primary 
schools is very \smalU r , \ 

liv) Teachers / " " . 

Hitherto there had been three grades of quaUficati'op for a pri-tt 
nary school-teacher. It is now national poUcy that a Grade. II quaUfi- 
:atidn; obtained afjer a course of training following a basic secondary 
iducation on by upgrading shall be the minimum acceptable for 
>nmary teaching. The following percentages show the hf^ prop^brtidns 
>f,teachers in l971 either with Grade III certificates or uncertificated 
)r untramed and the cor resijon ding, need for massive retraining pro- 
trammes. The proportions "lay a heavy burden bn the. inspectorate in - 
mproving educatiqnarstandard|. 

Nprth-Cfentral : 44 per cent . . 

Easti-Central : 50 per cent ^ 

Western : 4S per cent - 

Mid- Western , :/ 45 per cent 

LagoQ State : 33 per cent ■ ^ ' _ ■ ■ . . - 

:ompreriensive measures were being, taken in the States to improve the 
ositipn by. upgrading and special courses. To take two examples: in 
le North the Institute of Education of Ahmadu Bello University, Zairia 
dmihigters for the six Northern Ministries a Teachers' In-Service 
ducation Progiramme by correspondence and vacation courses for the 
icertificated and the untrained; in Western a substantial upgrading 
Pdgramme was started in 1970 and the primary inspectorate was' - . 
Bsponsible for speciai courses for older Grade III teachers in late 
:ternoons pr in vacations^ But there was evidence in all parts that 
e. academic bacRfground of students entering the Teachers Colleges, 
as itop-Voving and Colleges were adjusting their courses. In^ast- 
fei35^'al and Western/ for* exaniple, the majority pf students now being 
Imitted have a school certificate^ or passes in G. q. E. , the national 
>al being to admit only those who have completed a full course of 
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secondary education, though in'the transitional period placesVill be 
found for Grade III teachers. The highest non-graduate qualification is 
the Nigerian Certificate in Education, gained at one of the Advanced 
Teachers Cjolleges, which ian increasing number df "teachers are pbtain- 
ing, . The proportion of women p rin^ ary teacher s in the States varies • 

from 19 per cent in North-Central to 44 pe'r^^cent' in-lbagos-State-=^-an-i 

indication of the great ier progress nriMe in girls' and womens* education 
in the Southern States, 



(v) Buildings and Equipment - ^ 

8, As might be expected there was*a wide variation in the suitabili^ 
ly and M>nditions of the'school buildings seen during the tour. There ' 
were sOTne good m^odem buildings and many new classrooms have been 
built; but many of the older buildings, often provided by the Voluntary ' 
Agencies, needed i-enovatiori or rebuilding and better furniture. In' , 
EastrCentfal, which contained many large scliopls (one seen had some 
2 000 pupils), many buildings still suffered from -war damage and a 
good deal of improvisation was necessary to accommodate the growing 
nunribers. In Lagos State, heavily urbanised, a problem was pn^of 
acquiring sufficient land for additional-buildings. In Western S^ate there 
was a very marked contrast between private feerpaying nursery/primary 
^schools in Ibadan, pj'ovided by Churches, and somewhat dilapidated oltl 
buildings in the poorer parts of the city, -where some were suffering 

- from the encroachment of private houses on their campuses, built by 
members of the families which originally, provided the land, Doubler 
shift systenjs were common in the city and town schools. On the'^pbsi- ' 
tiv.e sid^f/ however, some very inspiring examples wei-e seen of the 

. support given by a local community and parents in providing additional v 
'accommodatidh for a school, and this was being encouraged by -ad- 
ministrators and inspector^. Books and teaching equipment were often • 
sparse through lack of finance, and many pupils had to study in 'a very 
bare environment in contrast to those schools^ for example in Nofrth-. 
Central,, selected on a pilot basis for new curriculum develppment; 

(vi) Curriculum " , . 

9^. The national impetuS^for curriculuni reforin came from a Na- 
tipnal Curriculum Conferencjg in 1969 followed by a National Primary 
School Curriculum Workshop in -1971 in six subjiect-areas, the reports' 
01 which were published and have made an impact pn curricujjjim ae- ; > o 
velbpment^in various p^vXs of Nigeria, The process has been aide^ by 
the establishment of a National Educational Research Council in 1972 
desired ta promote and co-ordinate' educational, research programmes, 
.Thj^^iace and progress of curriculum reform at primiary level have 
. vari^J^irom State to State. For the six Northern States it has been 
.mainly based in the Division of Primary Education of the Institute of 
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1.^ Education, Ahmadu Bello University under a Uniesco/Unicef project. 
r.-^. This has devised new syllabuses with accompanying books and materials, 
■ft as well as running a-bncryear course in lower primary liiethods, "and 
the new curriculum^was being tested in a number of 'pilot' schools each 
attached to 'a Centre whichfjprovides a Mobile Teachef Trainer- respoyis- 
,-ible for intensive guidajice/di teachers in five or six^ischools and for; • 
J evaluating progress, Mid-T^Vestern State affords a striking example 
vthyou^ its. Upesco/Unicef ;^issisted Primkrv School Sciennea Cpntrp on 
= -the campus of an Advanced Teacher Training College. In Western.. . „ • 
State seyen subject committees had produced new syllabuses with 
accompanying/ textbooks and teachers' manuals, which >ve re about to be 
" H^i^®^ ^ ^ numt)er of schools. And Lagos. State introduced a new pri- / 
into 'Clas^; 1 of primary schools in 19tl; which shotfld 
i'} reach:Cla:ss.6 byiiI976, and jit has retrained a large number of teachers 
y uiidfe^ the auspices of tJie Universi^^^^ Institute of Education, 

■\ ; :Qfe^'rly any "general intFoduction of an improved curriculum must in- 
' "^'V^.Wy a basic change i^ .teacher trainingias well as intensive in-service 
« guidaLnce from^thie staff of training colleges and of the inspectorate who ^ 
. themselves need training. *> ^ , 

•• ' ■ - ' ' « • ' ' ' .■ ; V 

. "j ' * ■ " , ■ ' . < ' ' . , ' , ' ' ' 

^ . ; ■ " ' <\ ' . ■ 

B. PRIMARY. Il|SPEpTION \ 

•'■\ (i) The Ajdmini.i^ration of Education ^ ^ . ' • 

•J „ . ~ ' . \ r ' 

10. The, organisation and functioning of \he . inspectorate must b 

seen within the general context of political and educational administra- 
:* tion, wjiich Qonditions it 'and which in some States in recent years ha& 
; undergione substantial change. There is aVnajor difference between the : 
r Northern jStates, of which Narth^pentral is one, and th6 So,uthern States \ 

iVisi;te.d. Jii Nojrth-G^ntral the main units df educational administration 
' are the local Education Authorities, modelled in some me;,asure on the 
s-^-BrilislVsystem associated:Education Committees, each headed by 
• a ChiefEducartton-^fhcer^^ are responsible for the control and 

manageme'nt of iftost of the^pJuSrary-sche^^ their areas. Parallel 
* with th^4-ocaLEdwcation~AuthoHty~st^^^ 

each province of , the State by: an Area Inspector, the senior cSfi^er-of^l^l 
' the Ministry , in the field ^uid;f\iperior in. rank to the CEO. who is 

assisted by inspectors and assistant inspectors in administrative 
districts. , / . . ■. ' 

U. In East-^Central , as;a result of the post-war hationalisatioh of 
all educational institutions, the State exerdise's mo^re direct control ' 
through a State iBoard and -SS/Divisional SchooVBoai^ds under the plan* 
ning, policy and budgetary control of the Ministry of Education/ The 
: State Board is responsible -for the management of^all post-primary in, 
stitutiohs and the Divisional Boards for primary schools. Inspection 
and supervision of schools/ire the responsibility of the Minisjry's^ in- . 
spec^orate organised in the field through ten inspectorate zon6s, each ■ * 
with a- Zonal Inspector, a Divisional Education Officer/ Inspector and a 
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numberof Assistant Inspectors.^ 

12. The position iyi Western is similar in that under t;j€ Ministry; 
t^n Schbol Boards, covering the 25 administrative divisions of the State/ 
manage the primary schools and a State.School ^OBvd post-primary 
education. Inspection is the function* of the Ministry and there are four 
inspectorate zones, .each headed by a Principarinspector who controls 
all inspection activities, assisted on the primary side by a team of 
Assistant Inspectors, of varying grades. 

13. At the time of the visit the situation in Mid- Western had very 
recently, changed radically through an' edict nationalising all'schools and 
the structures of tH^ Ministry and of local administration were in the 

. state of being reorganised. Again»a State Board with overall responsibi-? 
lities but specific charge of post -primary had been established together 
with 15 Divisional Education Boards. At the sarhe time the. inspectorate 
was being totally reorganised in four zones with a single graduate cajdre, 
the post of Assistant Inspector being abolished. ' ' 

J^agos State, where the Voluntary Agencies still manage and 
corrtrol a large number of the schools, is divided into five- Local 
Authority administrative divisions with two officers of the Ministry's 
inspectorate in the field to, serve each of them. In theory, therefore, ^ 
the^iiispectorates in each State ar,e a profeiSsional cofpe responsible' to 

^ the" Ministry for inspection and supervision but with no direct management 
Responsibilities^ which are. 'ex'ercised either by Local Education A uthori tie 
with some ineasure of independence, or by State or Divisional Boards. 
A -isloser, study of the aotual duties and fuhctions of the inspectorate re- 
veals some modification of this theoretical division of responsibility. 

(ii) The Organisation and Duties of the inspectorate 

a. Mini5t3fy Headquarters . . ' 

15. The organisational st^ctur.e of each -Ministry differs somewhat 
ajid is in each case quite, complex/ the .position and functions of the In- 
spectors at this level can therefore be indicated only in broad outline 
in thia surnmaryy. The head of the- inspectorate in each case is the . 
Chief mspectpr of Education (n.b. not Schools) parallel With or next in 
line to the Perq^anerit Secretary.- the head, of thCoadministration under 
...the Commissioner of Education. In most states, the Chief Inspector has 
^ very wid~e responsibilities, not merely for leading the service of in- 
. sf>ectiori and supervision, ibut for planning and development of edu- ' ' 
cation in the State in all its qualitative aspects. In North-Central, for 
axample, the Chief Inspector with his deputy have under them the Di- 
vision of Educational.Planning and Administration as well the senior 
inspectorate in the Ministry, Similarly in Lagos State the Chief In- / 
spector controls?both the inspectorate and a whole ran|e of administra- 
tive-services such. as adult education,, libraries, educattionatl de- 
velopment, examfnations, ; pwbjiications.r. Only in Mid- Western, as» a 
result of; recent reorganisation isnhe Chief Inspector to be concerned 
solely with professional inspection services^. The former, system has 
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its advantages in that the Chief Inspiector can b§ involved in ill de- 
cisions affecting the development of education in its broadest sense* 
The disadvantage appears to be that he or she, involved in so m^tny 
responsibiHties, niay not be .able to give the time and attention 
. necessary for the professional leadership pi th^ inspectorate and to 
the nature of the education. being provided in the schools* 
16. This combination of administrative with. professional duties 
spreads to the senior inspectors. in the Ministry,, usually of tlie rank of 
chief education officer, each with responsibility 'fo;r an areaifpf edu- 
cation, one of whom is the senior inspectbr for priinf^ry edu^cation; A-; 
list of the duties of the Chief Education Officer for Primary Education 
in North Central State, shown in Annex I to this summary may be f. 
r.egarded as fairly typical. From lengthy discussions with such offi- 
cers in the different States it was clear that office and adxninistrative 
responsibilities, particularly at a time of rapid expanision in prirnai^ 
education, meant less time than was desirable for curriculum develop-, 
ment, in-service training and the direction and leadership of inspection 
activities in the field. 

b. The Field Inspectorate * * 

ll\ ' ; As stafed in paragraph 10-14 above the field inspectorate is 
organised in a number of areas or zones according to the size of the 
State, The Zonal or Area Inspector is a key figure in the'hierarchy as 
the chief Representative of the Ministry ii) his iione. As such he has 
the duties (a) of organising and supervising all inspection activity^ (b) 
of interpreting and advising on Ministry policy, and development 
schemed, within his zone, (c) representing the Ministry on variolas. ' 
committees and boards. He him self-participates in post-primat^ but. y 
not usually in primary inspections, though he is exjpectecj to read all " 
primary inspection reports, and ensure that recommendations for 
action are carried out by the JLocal Authority or School Board.' H-a also 
has. the task of organising in-service training^* But his admirlejtrative 
and representational duties ari? considerable-and it is,sig:*ifi.cant that 
in North-Central an officer with training in *admini^tT§ti'>u has been' . 
appointed tp^^elieve the Area IrispftbtQr of duties 'whichVAi/jlit dimims 
his concentration on the effective supervision of the work and personnel 
of the Provihciai Inspectorate' (i. e.^ the Assistant Intrpeiitora) Sih;iiar. 
ly in?East-Central full-time secretaries have been appointed" tc the 
Divisional Boards to enable the P.ivisional -Education Of hcer/ In ispectors, 
subordinate to the Zonal Inspector; who previously had to cope with 
much of the .administration of the Boards; to give more administrative 
assistance^to the Zonal Inspecto^.. The professional leadership of this 
officer is vital and it seems desirable that from time to time he sliould\. 
take part in prirnary' school in3pection. ^ * 

.* ' ' ■ • . ' . • 

*. •' * "v • • , ' ' ■ * - ' ' 
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• c. The Assistant Inspector . . ' 

. "ISv. . He has the dayrtb-day task of visiting aiid inspecting the priniary 
' schools assi^ed to him in his district or division. He is jasually expect- 
ed to subniit to the,Zbnai Inspectbr monthly forecasts of his inspection, 
itineraries and monthly returns of work accomplished. But the wide 
range of his specific tasks is illustrated by th« exannple given in 
Annex Ilrfor Lagos State. There the Chief Inspector estimated that 
the Inspectors spent . about 50 per^cent of their time in yisiting s9hools 
* on professional matters.- An analysis of the number and kind of visits 
paid by a group of inspectors in the year ending March. 1973 in thatState 
sho>ved that of a total of 704 visits only 80 were for routine, full or follow 
up inspections but it is estimated that as the schools are large in this . 
State they occupied about 190 inspector-days. Iri East -Central similar- 
ly /the Assistant Inspector is expected to spend three out ol' six working 
days (in North-Central four out of six) in professional inspection, the 
rest of his , time being occupied by: ' 3 

' - investigation of complaints; 

- in-service training; 

: - collection and collation oJ statistics; 

- enquiries and investigations; 

- professional advice to School Boards; 

* _ . supervision of examinations; ° . 

- practical teaching teslfs for students in training. 

in Western State an analysis of 316 'inspector days* in pne month of 15 
^Assistant Inspectors showed the following distribution of their time: 

41 - full or routine inspections \ v 

144 - brief visits for administrative purposes - , ^- _ 

36 - in-service training 

95 - conferences arid office work 
From these few examples which it was possible to obtain, it would seem 
that thp assistant inspector has a wide range of duties outside profession- 
al super\n'sion in the classroom and many of them of a. routine admini^ra- 
tive charxner, occupying a good deal of time. 

■ ■ ■. • , ■ * r ■ ■\' ' ■ ■ . ' . 

. d. Inspectibn arid Repoi^tii^g / i V ^ 

19. The;m^|at#|>^^^ 
/ ^fyU inspectifliii|:v^^ ^outine^^^tii^5^^i&e 'fbllow-up'. ^ The. full- ' 
ii^spectio5ij^;^4ri^iiy is undertaken by a team 

of ins'peptar^^i "i^ sizfe. and the'iftimbef of dsiys occupied bieing deter- 
minedVby the;si2e of the school. Its piirppse may be either to provide, 
a regiill^r ful^ or for a partir 

cuiaj^;5:.6ason, such as in North -Central the recognition of p^mary 
scJ^^ls for/f;gfa;nt-^id^ It involves a thorougTi assessnient, by obser- ■ 
^^B^^'r'?M^ scrutiny -of schemes of work and 

^yi^l^f^J^ji^^^ of buildings, equipment, stafj^ng and academic - 

> ■.i^^^^^^^^'^^s yrell as consideration of QUt-of- class activities and 

*#?^;„:;^^^ -- ye, r'^- - 
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-T^comjnunityTrelations; it is followed. by discussions with teachers, the- 
niaking of recomrriendations and thf writing ^and issue of a report. Such 

__fuU inspections, in .for exa^ are scheduled for once 

ill three years. The routine inspection visit is concerned with keeping 
..in touch' with =,schoprs progress by observation of some part of its acti- 
vities or particular teachers and is generally^ of- a^^more advisory nature. 

■ The 'fallow-up* is to ensure that particular recommendations of the pre- 

- vious visit are.>^ out. discussions With inspect6r§ and 

^^'■ teadh> i^eve'^l'e^^ opinions ^b out the relative merits of the fiill 

;and ol .ne rouUne ini^ection. The former, in the opinion of some, 

- . ;!kept t^^cher,^^\xp tQ.t^ie mark' and often resulted in actiop, such as the 

•provision of mor^ staff or equipment, by the authorities. The routine 
visit being of a more advisory jaature gave mare piractical professional 
• help to the teachers and was less. bureaucratic. A judicious combina- 
tion of the two seeiAs desirable. Apart fponl..these tWditional type&, 
the sampling of' a number of schools to studyf a, partic\l?Lr aspect of the 
work or a problem affecting all schools, leading to a cqmppsite report 
might be useful to both teachers and the authorities, X ' 

20, '.The type of reports required yaried from State t6. State, thijBe 
following a team-inispectipn usually b^ijig very-compreh.erfgi^ve (an eX;- ' 
ample seen in Lagps ran to 12',foo,lscapi sheets). In East-Qehtral there^ 

^ is a pro forma report form requiring the inspector to make bVief 
comments and assess on a credit,^ pass, fail scafe all the features of 
the schooU In some States ther? is a stfbff 'form, assessing the per- 
formance of individual teachers, with ja grade. Reports following a 
routine visit are usually qqite'brief. Copies of reports are sent after 
j-appro^al by the Zona^l~Inspect6r to the head of the' school, the local 
Authority or School Board aiid. the Ministry. Action required by the 
administering authority, especially those involving expenditure, could 
be, it was said, subject to delays and difficulties, - V'. 

21, Only in North-Central was found a handbook for guidance of v 5 • . 
primary, school inspectors in the Northern State^. This had recently 

'ybeen revised, following courses. held at Ahniadu Bellp University for 
primary, inspectors, and is an excellent 6xai?fiple of the kind of guidance, 
heeded, which deserves widespread use. 

e; The Inspectorate and. Jn-Sel'.yice 'fraining 

22, This important function of the inspectorate is comm aly plaiined 
•in the^fieldby thie Area or Zonal Inspector to -suit the needs and circum- . 
standes of the schools. The participation of the assistant inspectors ■ 

' varies according to their numbers and qualification Jpr this wor.'c, and 
their own opportunities . for retraining to enable them to promote de- . 
velbpm^rits in curriculat^and teaching methods, Coroperation with ; 

^training 6ollege staff takes place from, time to time. In East Central, 
for example, good leadership was shown by the Principal Inspector for 

".Prim^ary.with the aid of Uhicef in holding central courses on new as.-<;° 

"pf^cts of the curriculum for inspectors, college, staff and heads to enable " 
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them to hold similar courses for teachers in their own localities. 
Similarly in Western State the. control of in-service training was exe'r- ; 

^ cised by ai prindtary inspector in the Ministry, co-ordinating the work 
of the inspectorsLte/zqneSj in each of. which a primary inspector was- . V 
.responsible for the organisation of in-service courses,: The list of « 
couxrse^ taking place was impressive. Shortage of tinte and finance 
weccj^'the n^ajln obstacles in most States for further local development,, 
The value of courses for. heads of primary schools was emphasised~to 
the Consuitajnt by his attendance at one such course organised in Ibadan 

« , by the Ministry in British Council premises lasting in weekly morning 
sessfbns over one term, ' ^ 



f- Otheri^Lctivities 

23. The inspectorate -is expected to play a full part in trie coAduct 
of school examinations and aij^sb in the.teaQhing practice in the schools , 
of students ia training, these duties. Ibpmin^ large at particular times. ^ 
of the year. The Principal Inspector in charge of examinations in . the . 
Ea^t-Central Ministry stressed the need for more graining of primary 
inspectors in methods of evaluation of school work in their inspection 
visits. They are responsible for reconMnen<tog text, and other books in 
the schools, helped by the. advice of State. Textbook Committees, :In 
most States there is ah Aiidio -Visual and School Broadcasting Section^ 
but though some inspectors take a direct part in its activities,, there 
seemed to.be the need for closer ^co-operation, betWebn the primary in- 
spectorate and these units and for more training in the use of the media, 

g. Staffing of the Inspectorate 

24, As far as coujd be ascertained from the statistics supplied, 
which varied in the year for which they were available, * the staffing 
strength 6f assistant' inspectors, in relation to the number of schools 
and teachers for which they ^'re respibnsible, is shown by the following 
table, . (Mid- Western State is omitted because, as stated, the in- 
^pectorate was in process of totial reorganisation). ; ' 
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The position is clearly worse in East-Central \i^here many pf the school 
are large,, as can be deduced from the table. From figures supplied by 
that State (the only one to do so) about a quarter of .the scliools were 
: inspected_in 1972, ^ough an annual inspection is prescribed. But eyen 
in other States the position is not satisfactory if one assumes that a 
ratio of one assisjtant inspector to 100-150 teachers is needed, accord- 
ing to the area, if the teachers, many of whom are untrained or under- 
trained are to get the supervision and help they require. In son e. in- 
stances, ^he nuiiiber of posts filled falls well shoirt of the nujinber 
authorised by the budget. An example is North-Central where only 16 
' of the 38 Authorised posts were filled at the time of the visit, princip- ^ 
. ally because yoiihg assistant inspectors appointed with the Nigerian - 
Certificate in^ducation applied for and gained admission to a degree 
..course at the University for their professional advancement and were 
lost to inspection. In most states, except Mid-Western, the. primary/ 
inspectorate is a lion-graduate cadre and lack of a degree is a bar to 
"promotion to a higher cadre, though there are grades of principal and 
hi^er assistant inspector in some states. " The solution may well be 
to afford opportunities for primary inspectors to work for a profession- 
al degree throu^ secondment or part-time study leading to improved 
financial and responsibility prospects and to create, as in some de-^ 
veloped countries, a service of primary inspetction which includes 
graduates and non-graduates. The move towards a wKolly graduate in- 
spectorate in Mid-^ Western State should be watched with interest. There 
the decision was taken mainly because, it is said, assistant inspectors 
did not command the respect of the heads and teachers in primary 
schools. Much will depend on the degree of training and experience in 
primary education which will enable a graduate inspectorate to give 
relevant advice and help to a primary teacher. 



h. Recruitment and Training * 

25, The minimum qualification/for most assistant inspectors is the 
Nigerian. Certificate in Education gained iafter.two years in Vn Advanced 
Teacher Training College (or equivalent^traihing), following a Grade 11 
certificate and some years of teaching eacperience North-Central, 'fqr 
the reasons given (paragraph 24) were hot satisfies with this arrange- 
nient an;d were proposing to appoint experienced heads of schools and 
give them a-special one-year course in primary education and inspection 
procedures. There is no system of regular induction training, which 
in the opinion of many was a weakness; the introduption of such tra^in- 
ing combined with ignore opportunities for in-service training, on a 
thorough basis would, it is felt, do much to improve both the intellectual 
and professional competence of the inspectors and/train them to give a 
stronger lead to the teachers in the schools. Several examples of what 
appeared to be good short courses for inspectors were encountered,^ 
some as&isted by Cnicef and/ or based in university institutes of edilca- 
t ion or organised Avith British Council help. Especially valuable seemed 
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r ^{Tio s e oFfHe^ark'shop V ari etj^ which involved the inspector in under- 
taking the kind of classroom work, e.g. making of simple teaching 
■ equipment from local materials or carrying out surveys of a school . 
- environment, which shouH be expected of the teacher. In such^ways 
the inspector can demonstrate his own skills and not merely talk about , 
what should be done,- Inspectors alsoi with teachers and training coUegie 
staff, took part in national courses organised throu^ the Federal ^ 
Ministry at universities in new curriculum developments, and some had 
undergone longer training in administration^and supervision overseas. 
All these opportunities merit extension. 



i. Conditions of Service 

26. In most countries, one of the mo$t serious handicaps to an 
effective inspection service is the lack of adequate transport to enable 
programmes to be carried out, and Nigeria seems no exception. Car 
allowances are paid but. soon used up, especially in rural diistricts; 

... and particularly in bad weather many schools are very difficult to ^ 
reach. In the riverine areas of Western, for example, many schools 
are accessible only by canoe, and cordparablB problems exist in the " 
scattered areas of the North. Office accommodation and facilities for 
the inspectorate in the zones varied in quality, but it cannot be said in • 
general to provide the kind of support needed for efficient office work 
and was often very congested. . Also^acking were collections of books 
and instructional materials of all kinds to help inspectors on their 
school visits and in riiniiing in-service courses. 

C. THE FEDERAL INSPECTORATE 

27. At the time of the visit a, Federal Inspectorate was being 
established to reinforce the work of the State Inspectorates, which in ^, 
.many cases were unable to provide a fully adequate service of in- 
spection and supervision, ' especially of post-primaxy institutions. "It 
was 'hoped that such an Inspectorate could help in disseminating good 
educational ideas and. practices through the schools of the country ahd^ 
contribute to the development 6f national reforms and strategies^ Apart 
from a small headquarters staff based in Lagos under a Chief Federal 
Inspector 36 inspectors of Principal rank would be based in the 12 
states to assist their State colleagues. Recruitment was taking place, ... 
some fx:om State inspectorates or from schools and colleges and a few 
from overseas. The success of this scheme will rest largely on the de- 
gree of collaboration achieved and the acceptability of Federal assistance 
in this sphere; it is hoped that it may be possible* to further the cause 
of priniary inspectio^i in this way. . 
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CONCLUSIONS 

(a) The expansion towards universal jjrimary' education in 
JTigeria brings educational opportunity to most children 
, but emphasises the problems faced by the authorities in 

providing more and better buildings, .an increased supply 
r of books and educational Materials and a better trained 
teaching^ force. The progressive solution of the'se prob- 
lems will enable professional in^ecuon to.be more 
effective, -especially if the service rs planned and har- 
nessed to co-operate fully with other educational services. 
' (b) The pre;&ent organisation at Ministry and to some extent 

at Zonal He^Cdqu^. *ers imposes heavy administrative tasks 
on senior inspe;;lors, who are not always able to give the 
_ necessary professional leadership to thjeir coUfeagues in the 
^ field and plan and control inspiection activities. • The relief 
— - being given in some States is to be welcomed. 
- (c) Assistant Inspectors also have ^fc-«fide range of duties, 

other than professional supervifiji^sm of the schools and their 
teachers, which is their main fj^lri^on. Insofar as they can 
^ relieved of ro utin e >a4LiiliiisUvatIoiA \hey will be able to 
visit schools more fre^l^e^^y fcuKi give more assistance on 
the pedagogical side. lAt'ft^,^r%sent time the schools are 
r * not being visite.d and insj3ected as frequently as prescribed 
or aS tiesirable. 

(d) The organisation and services of the pr^ary inspectorate" 
would be strengthened by more specialist helplfrom 
colleagues with expertise. in particular subjects or areas 
of the curriculum. » a 

(e) The system of inspecting and reporting needs to lay more 
eniphasis on-construcL.^e help and advice to teachers, based 
on car&ful evaluation of the teac|tiing and learning process, 
and. on disseminating useful ideas and practices. A judi- 
cious balance is neejied between the full inspection and the 
regul^ advisory visits, with the former taking place every 
two, or at the most, three years. The inspectorate could 
also be used more for -investigating educational problems 
through the sampling of schools and* by surveys. 

(f) Useful workls being done by primary inspectors in the 
field of in-service train: of teachers in many areas; 
but constant opportunitie. o keep themselves up-to-date and 

\ improve their-oWn skills will enable theni to discharge this 
important function even mq^e successfully. Courses for 
Heads of schools are especially important. ^ 

(g) Tlie staffing power of the primary inspectorate in the States - 
^ visited is Well below what is r^eeded for them to maintain 

regular professional contact with schools ^d teachers but 
would be improved in several cases if all authorised posts 
were filled. The aim should be a ratio of one to 100-150 



teachers. Considera^tion might be given to the. 
stinicture of primaiT; inspectors 
provided to improve their acadeinic and prefer 
fications with the Impropriate finaiicial^i^^ ' The ; 'J^ 



system obtaining in some countries (©• gi iE*eru) of^niraLi[||^ 
school supervisors workin|r' throu£^ a nucleus of schools %| 
_mi^t be' /explored, ■ ,/ ^ - K'J, 

(h) Thorough and j^stematic training of assi^ 

should be pr9vided before they take up substieuitive appointf^j| 
ment, ~A six-month 'sandwich type^' coumd is: suggested^ '| 
combining' tuition in modem dev^lppmeQt8 ill primary edu^ir^' 
cation with familiarisation with methods pf fiyaluitioxi and »j 
the procedures of inspection. The excellent handbook of ' 
gui^tnce for' inspectors, produced in the North deserves 
national appHcisition^with any nefiess^xy modifications. 

(i) The pifocesS of primary ctirriculiiin development, takih^^. / 
place at differing rates in the States, calls for full invorC'e^? 

^ ment and training of th^ inspectors if^^iey are tb be success 
ful apostles qf refprm. * • * ' 

(j) A serious handicap to effective inspection is the lack of ade* 
quate"transpo/t in many areas, and the efficiency of the 
work is often impaired by P96X' office facilities and lack of ^ 
suitable libraries and resource materials. 
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ANNEX I 
. ^ . ■■ • . V 

Duties of the Chief Education Officer lor Primary iEduoftt ion - 

"North-Central State 

(1) jResponsibility for the advancement of primary education 

(2) Advance proposals (iBtaff and, recurrent exppnditiir e) in r e spect uf 
primary education ; [ ' ^ '■ , ■ 

(3) Beparts and recon^nendations in respect of Kaduna Capital School 
.. and AsBistant 'Bfispectors of Education 

(4) Equipment indents and postings and transfer of staff in the primary 
sector ■.. ■ .- , f ■' 

(5) ^ Initiation of, and ad^ce on, defVeiopment plans, cis they relate to 

primary education ' > 
{Sy Overall respons^ility for training and refresher courses in re- 
spect of primary school teachers arid Assistant Inspectors 

(7) Advice on preparation and revision of syllabuses and. schemes of 
work. Including evaluation and recommendation of textbobks 

(8) Advice on curificulum development and educational experiments 

(9) Seeing t o th e development, improvement and maintenance, of stari- 
' " dai^ds InTOoAnic, Islamiyya and primary s 

(10) Xiaison with other Heads of Sections ^ 

(11) Advice on '^^acher' s Guide Book list , ^ 

( 12) Responsibility ipr First School , I .eaving (Certificates and Transfer , 
Certificateis: ... 
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Duties of the Primary^School Inspector - Lagos State ' 

— . -J , ■ ^ , 

(1) Collection of s.atistics on bet^alf of the School Service Board or' 
the Statistics Section of the Ministry 

(2) Delivery of various types of circular letters to schools - largely 
due to poor postal services ^ 

^(3) Investigation of illegal collection of money from pupils and'other 
malpractices among teachers 
(4) Inspection of poor and dangeroXis biiildlngs 

'{^) Maintenanqe of discipline - settling of trouble be* ^ f^chers 

(6) Helping in the organisation of pupils for the Chile*- . Rally, 
visiting of Head of State or of other countries to Ni»* ^ 

(7) A*ttending Parertt/ Teacher Associations 
'.(8) Attending cqnferences and seminars . ' 

(9) Conducting week-end induction and vacation courses for teachers 

(10) Checking of transfer certificates of pupils from other States 
Cll) Checking of 7 eacher's Certificat'>s on the completion of. teacher's ' 

registration forms »■ / 

il2) Supervision of registration and aliocation of new entrants to schools 

(13) A '.wending meetings on Special Purpo^eio Grigits 

(14) Writing of reports ^ 7 
(•15) Taking part in the preparation for the Fesi al of Sport 

(16) Taking part in preparation for tne Annual Festival of the Arts . 

(17) .Supervising and invigilating examir-ations 

(18) Dispatch of letters and circulars 
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J Primary school insfilction 
• in Paki^^^ v 



INTRODUCTION ; 

1. This case etudy was undertaken in 1972 only ja short time after' 
the events leading" to the separation of West and East Pakistan into the 
two nations'of Pakistan and Bangladesh. It was, therefore^ the begin - 
ning'Of a period bit adjustment and reconstructi.qn characterised, as 
far -as education Was concerned, by the promulgation by thie Govepn- • 
ment of a new Education Policy,, to rep^lace the 5-year plans of the pre- 

' vibus regime*,' with consequent reorganisation in the Central Ministry 
and in the Provinces, " . * . * 

2. -TJie purpose of the study was to .^scover the xeal functions iand 
methods of work of the prim&ry inispectotate, and survey its effective- 
ness' in relation to the cbnditions of primai.> education \md in respect 
of its organisation, staffing, rednutment lj* d t raaajijjig, :The plain of 
the study is accordingly (a) to examii^e the s^cture?t)f educational 
administration and the state, of primary educatidn system against Jhe 
backgroi^d of the new Policy and recent trends;; (^Lto^analyse the main 
featt^es of primary inspection; (c) to summarise-^e .caain conclusions 
reached. . ^ 



Ai- THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION - ^ 

1 ft . ■ 

■ . . ■• ■ . • ' ' - -'J 

(i) The Environment ^ ' « .^.'^ 

■> - , . . . • , ■ r; 

3. The country cpvers an area of some 300 000 square mile? with 
about 60 per;. cent af its population engaged in agriculture. The 1971 
estimate of population in what was then West Pakistan was about 64 
million; increasing at An annuaFrate of 3. 8 per cent, grawth in urban 
areas being much faster than in rural areats^ with half the total being 
under 15 years of age^ The country is divided in%o the four ProvinceSv ^] 
•jI' Baluchistan,' North West Frontier,, Punjab and Sintd, eacli with its 
own language,^ though Urdu is the medium of instruction ifl the majority 
of primar^ schools and English in higher education and government.^ * 
vThe Central Ministry is based in the capital territosy of Islamabad. " 
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(ii) -T he School System », , ' ^ 

Am ..The ten years of school education, beginning at about the age of 
iive, is divided into the three stages of primary (5 years), iriiddle (3 
* years) and' secondary (2 years); college education spans four yeara to 
a first degree, in two equal stages. Intermediate and degree. The 
fragmentation of the schooUsystem, which is punctuated by examinations 
at the end of each,stiige, .jas^welf as by annual examinations for pro- 
motion, makes it difficug to offer a wellrintegrated courije of studies 
over a reasonable period' of time, and it is the intention of the new 
Policy to combine the 5 years of primary with the 3 years of middle 
school into 8 years of basic, or first-level education. . • ^ 

(iii) Educational Admini^ration - Natiorial Ministry 

5. Education is administered at National and Provincial levels - the 
Provinces having a large measure of autonomy and cogt^plj At the 
centfe is the national Ministry of Education and Provincial Co-ordinaiiori * 
whichjis responsible tor formulating national policies and providing 
centralised services, chiefly througl\. its. Central Bureau of Education, 
for example^in reseiirch, statistics, curricnluni and textboolc production 
and audio-visual services, and also it is responsible for international 
relations in -education. Its main function vis-iL^vis the Provinces is to 
assist them in implementing national poUcy and in carrying out their 
deyelopro^ent plansi .being responsible mainly for capital expenditure 
while the Provinces undertake recurrent expfenditure. The Ministry's 
Directorate of Central Government Institutions is charged \irith the ad- 
minielratiop and supervision of schools and colleges in the capital 
territory, but there is no nationaf 6? federal inspectorate in the accept- 
ed sense. ^ \ - • - \ 

6. . The new Education Polipy, •1972-80, referred - ^ above^ was at 
the time of tfiis study-visit leading to consiiciei*able reorgariisation with- 
in the Ministry sind the Central Bureau designed to strengthen liaison-—--' " 
with the Provinces anc* ;he centra^ services provided^-- ^ — ' ^ 

^ ■ - • ' >. ■• ... \ 

(iv) . The Provinces ... * > ; ' - 

7. Each of the four Provinces has its own Education Department 
lieaded by a Minister under the jGtdverocir and staffed by a civil .service 
jnder an Education Secretfiry^ These departments, which in their struc- 
ture duplicate in many features the structure-of the central Ministry, 
are responsible for the administration and supervisic^ of educational 
institutions in the^PrOviij^ces;^ and tliey too were undergoing reorganisation 
as a consequence of the new Education Policy in order to carry out more' 
effectively, their responsib^Iities in planning, programming and ejduca^ 
tion and In curriculum development, in 6o -operation with the national 
Mir\^stry." • ' ^ ^ _ ^ - ■ 



8. ' The school systems in the Provinces are rontroUcd through, 
successive units of administration each headed Oj an. officer; at the' 
top. is the Region (Director of Education, Schools), the two lai^gest. 
Provinces, Punjab and Sind, each having two regions and the others 
one only; then the Division (Divisional Inspector/ Inspectress of 
Schools); the District (District Inspector/ Inspectress); the Sub- 
Division (Assistant Inspector/ Inspectres? It will be noted that there . " 
are sep^-rate inspectorates of men and. women, as the great majority 
of s^-aools in the country are single-sex according to Islamic tradition, 
even at primary level. The Director' of Education, : hools has overall 
responsibility/for all primary, middle. and secondary schools in his ,, 
region; the Divisional Inspectorate, with a number of deputiejl has ^ 
general oversi^t of all schools in the Division but particular"^ responsi- 
bility for the inspection of seconclary scl^^ols; the District Inspectorate 
general oversight of primary and middle schools,** with particular super-, 
visory responsibility for middle schools; and the Assistant Inspectorate's 
main responsibility is for ()rimary schools though they assist with in- 
spection at other levels.' Thus it is clear that the Inspectorate combines 
a;?"ninistrative functions of an Education Officer with the profession- 
m u.ons of a schoolinspe^tor or supervisor;, and this dii^l role, as 
aasised in later section^ of the report, lies at the root of the con-r 
a felt about the present elfectiveness of primary inspection. 
9, The nen- Education Policy, which is critical of the inadequacy and 
complication of the enlisting administrative structure, proposes the 
eiBtablishmara c research units by the central Ministry and Provincial 
Departr tents to provide a more effective framework for planning, guid- 
ance and cv.T^.uation, and these units will work in collaboration with edu- 
cation councils at provincic,;!, district. arid institutional levels with' de- . 
mocrr^ti.- representation of a. wide range of interests - thus, etnsuring 
gre^ter^uevolutton of resjDpnsibility. Already (as noted later in para- 
i :r pi il) r-eorganisation in Sind Province, had led to the disappearance 

thr Division as ah adrainistrative unit. The Policy's criticisms of 
bur eaucratic complication could be corrolDorated by the length of time 
It often ceemed to take to ensure that an inspector's recomm'endations 
r./i. action involving exp nditurb in * case of a primary school were 
oar^'iod oul^ 



(v. Prj tnary Education 

^^jov.t 90 per cent o.^ thr primary schools are govomment controlled, 
the rest are ;:>rivatp schools, but the lattei were IBeing nationalised by 
^^overnment policy at^^the time of this study-'' Isit, an exercise command- 
:nj a good deal of *cin.p and at^tention from tfie primary inspectorate, 
especially in . le tov^s and cities. Education is now fri-:c in boih types 
of choo", at primary and middle levels and it w.>s proposed to extend 
thu atolitir.n of lees secondary sqhoojs.by 19.7 -i.^ Precise ar^ j up-lo> . . 
dat * fi^.;reir oLthe numbers tind percentage of the age-group" ^tnroUed 
5n prLTiarj jchochi . >uld not bf. obtained, it the iHducation I obey 
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document est', v ' total of 4.6 million pupils (boys 3. 5 and girls 
^. 1 million) ^ overall enrolment percentage in relation to popu- 
lation of sch^oi -^e of 48:;.(boys TO, girls 25). Though girls constituted, 
only abQut a quarter of the total enrolment, the«percentage of those 
being admitted was said to be increasing substantially each. year, 

(vii) The Kfcforms of the ngw Education Policy and their Implications 

c • 

11. This PolicY-has set a target of univiersal primary education for 
.boys by. 1979 and fol? girls by 1984, and later targets for universal 

first-level edvication to the end of Class 8. On present population /endi 
this would mean an increased enrolment of 5 million primary and 2. 3 
million middi^ pupils by 1980, Such a massive increase will involve 
the. provision of. 27 000 additional classrooms and recruitment of 
225 000 additional teo.chers. The financial iznplications are that the 
present 2 per cent of G.N. P. spent on education would rise to about 4 
per cent. The Pdlicy also proposes the provision of more books and 
instructfonal aids of all kinds and the launching of a new curriculum » 
with appropriate textbooks *to eliminate overloading" and encourage 
observation^ ei*perime practical work and creative express^' n» by 
the learner. . . a 

(viii) Pupil Wastage [^l ^ 

12. * Prinniary education is beset" by considerable wastage of pupils 
and repetition oi classes during the 5-year course, particularly at the 
end of the.first year. Several factors ;^ccount fpr^^this: the annual 
cla$s examination which decides promotion and which it is proposed to 
replace by continuous" pupil evaluation; the lack of parental support, 
especially inj«»*ral areas where yoxing children are expected to work 

in the* fieldt; .the high proportion of very small rural schools where one 
or two tcacherff are expeqted to tea^ all 5 age-groups oyer the whole 
curriculum; and especially the poor facilities in many schools, out- 
moded curricula and teaching methods and the insufficient training of 
teachers. 



tfxy Te achers . - 

13, In 1969/70 it was es' mated that. about 90 per cent of the pri- 
mary teaching force, of which 22 per c *nt were^onrien, had -l* mini- 
mum teaching qualification of 10 years oi schoohng follo wed one ^, 
yeetr of. training; but at preseat this ma^ be Somewhat o' er-<3ptimistic.. 
Efforts had been made in Punjab Provinc to extend such training to 
two years - the minimum period considei-ed desirable, but this had 
*. hadHo be ai^andoned. Hie'primai^ and middle school teachers are 
trained in single- sex Government Training Institutions staffed hy 
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• lecturers with a minjimum qualification of a Master's degree.. In tHese 
•institutions much criticism was heard of the methods of selectioh and 
..the poor academic iquality of many students - albeit that they had . 

matriculated from secondary- ^fchools, leading to a tair degree of 
wastage,. But pressure on entry was said to be heavy, mainly because 
of the poor cnlployment prospects of secondary school leavers in.'.many - 
areas. Observation in several boileges revealed a high staffing rati6 
and very formal teaching methods which the students seemed likely to 
-reproduce when they b^ame teachers i . the schools. Opportunities 
for in-service training were being extt aded - the trainers themselves 
being trained for this fiurpose at the Educational Extension Centpei at .<> . 
Lahore and elsewhere. . 

14. The-pay and status of the primary teeteher* seemed £0 be low • 
and there was little financial incentive tb assume greater responsibili'-" 
ty or for meritorious performance. Frequent criticism was heard of 
the lack <f commitment of many.teachers/ some of whom were siaid to 
supplement their income by other employment, and the rural teacher, 

. especially in very small schools, suffered from professional isolation. 

(x) Buildings and Equi pment 

15. The impr^'ssicm gained from visits to several urban and rural - 
schools and from discussions with inspectors was of many inadequate 
buildings in a poor state of repr^r providing a depressing ^nvi'ronhient 
[for learning, even of a sT^r«dotyperi '^•nd. During good 'weather many 
primary classes were hf/i-i oucov>.**v. vith the pupils sitting on mats 
holding a textbook and fac a bi: -Irb^circ'. But there were notable ex« \ 
ceptions where a local oo/> n^'-unty stimtilaujd by a school head or ihr- 
spector, had provided hj,.-! / m bui; dings with reasonably, good 
accommodation. Veij rv:^' ^ .j'jo' nppeaved tc depend on the support 

.0' the community, as fii*c t from the ou'-'ioritit's f tuld supply only a 
■ , t rij;nb^r of classrooms. * 
' ^« Vai-v' many schools lack essential tea vinp equipment and visual 

or ' a^... o ?.**arning a^id in general teachers had displayed little 

r/e m . in§ tr> remedy these deficiencies. In the result much 
oi the vjork seeii in the schools was axcessively formal and addicted to 
rGt€ -learning wita little opportunity for pupil activity* 

(xi) Curriculum 

17. Tht: {T imary ^choQls were following a standsird curriculum and 
timetable issued in 1960 and revised in 1962, but the process of curri- 
culum and +.<- >,tbook reform, was taking place under the co-ordination o^ 
the Nationi/1 l*ireau of Curriculum and Textbooks working with Pro- 
Vincial Curriculum Bureaux. 'Draft syllabuses in social studies, and in 
eleinentary science, v/hirh. had been issued for comment and testing, 
appeared to be based on modern principles of curriculum construction 

89 ■ . ' , r' ■ ' 93 . 
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and much more relevant to the pupUsV environment, and a new schem'e 
of studies Had been proposed f or primary /classes? 1-5, Similarly the 
audio-visual section of the Central Bi^reau Education was working . 
w:ith Provincial gectitons on the production of aids to teaching, 

B, PRIMARY I5JSPECTION i ' ^ ^ 

la. , It is ag'vinst such'a b^ickground of primary, education, 
characterised as it :s by many handicaps to be ivprcome if ihqreases^ 
in enrojment are to be matched by improvement in quality of educaition - 
the aim's of the new PpUcy - thatt the inspectorate is required to operate^ 
The hierarchy of Divisional, District and Assistant District Inspe'cto.rs< 
with corresponding separalte corps of Inspectresses, is set out in 
p^fragraph 8 above, 

49, There is . p-to-datc legil code or set pf regulations govern- 
ing the fiut^eg^and functions of the inspectorate, the Government still 
following thVPXmjab God^ w^ich established the then new class of 
District Inspector in 1949,' A more recent circular of 1963 defined in 
fairly general termsHhe responsibilities of Assistant Inspectors and 
their relations to restrict Inspectors, emphasising their role as guide 
and mentor to the teach^rs^ The duties of the District Inspector, as 
far as could be ascertain od, - were: - ^ 

(a) to inspect, with their Assistants, all the schools within 
the District by annual ( imounced) inspections and by 
'surprise' visits; 
• (b) final responsibility for the payment of salaries to all 

; teachers in the District, ^ ^ . 

(c) to appoint, trguisfer and promote teachers; ' . 

(d) to sanc^on leave of teachers; - ^ 
; 6 deal with enquiries, disputes and appeals; 

• supply su3rv€y reports, statistical and other information ' 
and development proposals to the Director of Education 
- (Schools) through the Divisibnal lnspector; ' > 

to confer with representatives of 'ocal communities on the 
provision, enlargement and maintenance of schools; 

(h) to order supplies, place contracts and exercise overall . 
supervision of expenditure, under the Directorate of * 
Education; , 

(i) to conduct e aminations in primary schools; 
(j) ^ to assist with vn service training of teachers. 

The District, Inspectors, th^^iefove, andjto Si lesser degree the Assistants 
combine a wide range of sdmini^trative duties with their more super- 
visory fuinctions and the former engage a gopd deal of their time and 
attention. at the expense of the latter* It w&V commonly stated by in- 
spectors at different- levels, corroborated by statements of senior 
officials at the Centre nnd in the Provinces, that they spent between 50 - 
ond 60 pe-r eent of th^i. :imc on administration and that inspectipn tend.ed 
to be a bureaucratic r^tt^ifcr 'ban advisory or creative exercise. The 
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r> iftsp^ctressea carried an even heavier administrative load as they w^re 
V,'£ew0r in number. in relation to the school's and teachers for whom they 
V were responsible. The only form of specialisf inspection at primary 
: level was for physical education. ^ 

■->4iU Jtooggaiiisation in Sind Province 

' . ' • ' ' ■ " ' ' 

20, At the'time of the study-tour the authorities in Sind Province 
,were reorgailising' their admun trative st\'t ^ure'to separate as far as 
•posfeil^le the fi^cUbns of a;dministration and supcfrvision. The Division 
as a separate Unit had b^en ^tjolished, 'and the Distridt made the main' 
unit within a Riegion with a Eh strict Education Officer, aided by a h umber 
of Deputies, as its head. Subordinate to him would be a corps of primary 
school supervisofs with the responsibility for professional supervision in 

. the schools,' It was hoped in this way to increase contact with the,.work 
in the classroom anii with the teachers. It seamed likely that other 
Pxovinces would move in tnis direction. 



Staffing of .the Inspectorate 

, 2U As stated in paragraph 19 (a) it is officially required that in- 
;,pectors pay two visits to each school each year, one more supervisory 
and one more administratiye in type. Efforts ma^de to discover the 
actual frequency of visits were unsuccessful in most areas visited and 
. work plans for inspection and records were hard to come by - suggest- " 

ing weaknesses in planning and control. The only hard data - for 1910/71 
; were supplied by Punjab Province which showed that in that year 68 per 
* cent of the^boys'schoolis and 44 per cent bf the girls' had been visited, 
othpugh it wag'not clear how n^any visits had'been paid to" a particular 
SQhoql o!»r what were their nature, \^But^there was general agreement .that 
the schopls were not being visited as frequently as required, especiiilly: 
in the r^sp^al-'s^eas, the main reasons for the shortfall being given as too' 
fewW therefore excessive assignments, too much routine 

admmi^t;;^^ i^ack of transport and inadequate travel allowances, • 

22, ' JSj^^ the ntimber of inspectors/ in spectre^ 

.in tti^ P*-*ovihfceaVrelated in the case of Assistant Inspectors to the 
numbe^^^cKools and. teachers (1972), ^ 
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Province 



Dist rict 
Insptrs/ 
Insptrses 



Assist, 
District 
Insptrs/ 
Insptrses 



No.. of 

priniary No, of 
schools teachers 



Schools Teachers 



per 
A/I. 



Baluchistan 10 (1)1 27 (-) 
North- West 

Frcmtic 
Puiijab 
Sind 



1 961 



17 (6) 
38 (19) 
45 (7) 2 
111 (33) 



85.(26)' 
332 (86) 
191 (31) 
635 (143)- 



4 893 
23ff72 

10033 

40 759 98 632 



2 993 
10 364 

60 000(est, ) 

25 275 



73 

58 
72 
53 
64 



1, Inspectresses, included in total, shown in brackets 

2, New org%nIsation in Sind Province (see paragraph 20)' 



per 
A.I. 



Ill 

122* 
181' 
132 
156 
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From these figures it does not appear that the ratio of Assistants to 
primary schools and teachers is wholly unreasonable, but they conceal 
wide variations between men and women and between Urian and^rilral 
arieas. In Punjab for example the man Assistant had an average 1 
assignment oltr6.Q(schools and 150 teachers', the woman 106 schools and 
265 t« ^hera-wi^'h the additional problems of travel and Staying- out for 
womon, majority of schools are small and often difficult to ^ 

reachV' "te^e avera school in Pakistan-has 2.5 teachers^, in 

Baluchi^ari' the average is 1.5 and the teachers .in' such schools face a ' 
very difficult task needing the maximum professional support. 

(iiU H ec r ui t m en t^and-T raining ^ .. . . 

23, Assistant Inspectors of primary schools must possess the m"ini-. 
mum qualification of a bachelor's "degree; in arts or science followed by a 
professional Jegree in education. They are recruited from ^jv^ct posts 
in secondary schools or from the staff of training colleges, ar" me posts 
of the three groups, being on the same salary scale, are interchangeable. 
A minority will have had actual experience of teaching in a primary schoo^ 
though all will have followed a course in suchleducalion as their pro- 
fessional training; but their immediate teaching experience is largely /f 
secondary. District Inspectors are recruited from/the h«ads of second-—; 
ary schools or of training colleges. There is no competition for se- 
lection or promotion and no period of probatioja nor is there any I'e- ^ 
quired"period pi formal training before taking up the posts. Short in- 
service courisfes are held for irfspe'ctorc occasionally at'^'^Jciucational Ex- 
tension Centres. One in progress at Hyderabad (Sind) on the principles 
-and procedures of inspection and supervision was velry realistic and 
useful and deserved to be emulated elsewhere. 



(iv) The Planning of Inspection 

24. The work of the ^spectorate is planned at annual meetings of 
senior inspecting staff wLth the Directorate of Education (Schook*,. The \/, 
Divisional Inspector is responsible ^vith his District Inspectors for the 
contro^ and scheduling of inspections in the Division but a good deal i^^^ 
leit to the. District Inspectorate in deploying the teams of Assistants'^ ^ 
thought best for the needs of the District. There appeared to be, in 
general, th^ need for more precise organisation of plans and devising - 

of strategies for* inspection and for the keepin of records. 

(v) The Process of Inspection 

25. The purpose of the annual inspection visit, contrasted with 
the 'surprise* visit, is to carry out an assessment of all aspects of a 
school's life and work, noting needs and deficiencies, ancj a" summary 
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of the findings is usually entered in the school' fi^i^gbook. A report 
is written usually on a standard forttj, which varjles^fojiiewhat from 
; Province to Province; samples seen itemised^^^^lj^^ift statistics, 
- buildingsy grounds, school funds, extra-currji^^iayl^i^ and the 

yrk of each. class, together with general rema^pSs arid x^coimmendations. 
J ^ far as could be observed, t»^« procedure took the form'ibf questioning 
of the-classes oaf^iptual matters, the setting of brief attainment tests 
and occasionally demonstration lessons given by the inspector in front 
of the teacher* Teaching programmes and syllabuses are checked and 
. instruction and guidance given. The impression was that the process 
had a, judicial rather than an advisory or creative function; it seemed 
important that the proc'ess itself needed to do more to involve and sti- 
mulate teachers by dialogue to promote more active learning by the 
. pupils, and also there was a need for more research into ways of eval. 
uating lesson content, and methods and the criteria to be adopted. There/ 
is no handbook of guidance for the inspectorate. 

(vi) Rural Schools 

. 26. In the countryside, where, as stated, there is «a large number 
of small village schools, often isolated and difficult of access especially 
in bad weather, these are often grouped with a 'centre' c^Hool, a larger 
primary/ middle school, used mainly as>a focal point for the payment 
of isalaries and distribution of official instructions by the Assistant In- 
spector. TherjB seems to be the possibility of developing this system 
into £. rural school nucit^us, as in other countries, for example Peru, to 
, extend the benefits of closer supervision to the fUral teacher and of 
regular in-service training under the Assistant Inspector and the head 
of the /Centre' school. - ^ 

■ ■ . 4'/' ' ■ ■ 

^Jvii)- ^h:es^-fo ac^d^Gt^^rlcuIum Reform ..'.y 

'y<^lyi - The inspectpt'ate appears to have played a comparatively small - 
part in thie Curriculum rejbrm:,being undertaken (paragrriph 17). They 
will, hbwevei^, h6 expected to be an important agency in ensuring that 
the new syllabuses ^nd teaching methods are successfully .ntroduced 
and int^jjprj^ied in thX schools; therefore their own retraining,' together 
. _j^ithr^hj^ pi the staff oYtraining coUeg^is and the heads of schools, will 
^^eed to attract high pi^iority if they ax^,fe-;tb be the vanguard of the refe r. us. 

■ ' ' M-: ■ ' ■ ■- ,■ 

(viiij The^ Inspectorate and Ithe locai Community 

28. The new Education Policy emphasises the ^importance of local 
Fupport for the schools and also proposes a nationwide campaign for 
^fdult literacy, harnessing the resources of the schools and their teachers. 
At the time of this study-tour the promotion of this campaign was ^ 
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exemplified by a training course for 300 primary teachers^ supported 
by Unesco and being held in Sind Province^ to enable them to play an 
active role. The primary inspectorate seem to be in a key position tb 
. assist in this work as they should know the communities of the schools 
they inspect and are often instrumental in gaining local support for 
landj buildings and school equipment. 

(ix) Conditions of Work for the Inspectorate 

29. I- every meeting with primary inspectors, lack of transport ,^ 
and shor of travelling allo>K<^nces were claimed as a major reason 
for their not visiting schools as frequently as required. Very little 
official transport was provided at District level, though Ipans were made 
lo inspectors to purchase their own vehicles, usually motor bicycles; 
and the travel allowances paid for these and for public transport were 
said to be insufficient to enable inspectors to satisfy the official re- 
quirement of spending 18 days a month on tour. In effect it seemed 

that in many areas onljj those schools served by public transport were 
visited re^larly, though -several examples were found of the determined 
efforts made by men and women, often in difficult terrain, to reach their 
schools by foot, on horseback or by canoe. This is a very difficult prob- 
lem but needs to be surmounted, 'Especially iisr rural areas, through some 
such nucleus system as«suggested in paragraph 26. 

30. The office of the District Inspector or Inspectress Is the centre 
for the administration often of several hundred primary and middle 
schools and is therefore a very busy place with a constant stream of 
visitors.- Visits to such offices often revealed very congested- accommo- 
dation and shortages of office- facilities and the necessary clerical 
assistance for the amount of paper work to he covered. The Assistant 
Inspectors based on a District office were often very poorly provided 
for. The offices of the Inspectresses seemed in general to be- better i 
organised than those of their male colleagues. A particular deficiency j|F 
was t^e lack of educational books and journals and of instructional ma-jf 
teriaiii of all kinds for the use of the inspecting staff in their daily work. 



C. CONCLUSION. 

31, (a) Much of the work of the primary inspectorate and suggestions 
made for improvenxent^ust j?e frustrated oy the poor phy- 
sical conditions in many schools, the lack of' books and ma- 
terials, the outmoded syllabuses and the relatively low pay 
and morale of many, teachers. The precondition for more 
effective supervision must be to a large extent the pro- 
gressive Implementation of -the reforms xXi primary edu- 
cation promised by the new Education Policy. 
" - (b) Thti heavy administrative duties of thef I3f strict Inspectorate 
ajid to some degree the Assistant Inspectorate detract from 
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the time and attention that can be ^ven to j^rofessional 8U«> 
pervision of the woxk in the classroom. The changes taking 
place in Sind Provinco seem very much a step ip the right 
direction. 

(c) The organisation and efficiency of the system of inspection 
would benefit by th^, appointment of senior inspectors of 
both sesCes at nsftional and provincial headq'^arters with 
responsibility for advising senior administrators on the 
state and progress of education in the schools and for co - 
trolling systematically the strategy and oppra^^ion of in- 
spection in the country. 

\d) The primary inspectorate would be strengthened by the 
appointment of specialist advisers for different ax^eas of 
the curriculum to assist their 'generalist' colleagues in 
curriculum development and the in-service trai ing of 
teachex^. * 

(e) The staffing of the primary inspectorate has not kept pace 
with the increase'^in the number of primary schools and 
teachers. With so. many sniall schools and the problems 
of .^rayel at desirable to aim at a ratio of one inspecting 
"officer to about 100 tea€Kers, with such variation as the" ^ 
geographical distribution and size of schools demands. « 

(f) It would seem beneficial to unify as far as possible the 
men and women inspectorates at primary lev^l. 

(g) Consideration heeds to be given to the recruitment and 
tiraining of inspectors* A greater proportion ^shoUld have had 
teaching experience at primary level and a period of pro- 
bation seeniB desirable. Systematic induction training for 

a period of say six months - on a sandwich basis - in both 
. primary curriculum development and in the principles and 
procedures of inspection, with opportunity" for in-service 
training would be beneficial. ^ 

(h) Though regular assessment of cwork in the schools is clear- 
ly necessary/ more emphasis needs to be placed on the ad- 
viso^ry and creative role of the inspector, 

(i) The publication of a national handbook of guidance for in- 
spectors would help them, especially in tlreir earlier days, 
in the effective discharge of their duties. 

(j) Closer collaboration is needed between the in'&pectorate 
and the staff of training colleges in the guidance of young 
teachers and in- service training generally. 
The 'centre* sci^ol system in rural areas might well become 
more of a focus Jfor the supervision of ''the small rural schools 
in its orbit. 

(1) The conditions of work of the primary inspectorate could be 
substantially 'iniproved by better transport facilitiels and ^ " 
allojvances and b> better .office . provisibn. . . 
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pirhe organisation of 
ppcimary school inspection 
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1. INTROPOCTION 

1.. The purpose of^this stu^y is'to consider ho^r . chahges in 

the &dn4nistrative structure and reforms in the* r '>ni id methods of 
/ education, introduced by the Government in tl972, vrill ^Her.t the organic 
sation Qf the inspectorates and its effectiveniess c^rryl>iig out its 
/functions of administration, agfialjessii^eht and Advice.. The paper es^amlnes 
first the present situation of ptimary education »n ^ necond the ad*- 
ministratl^e structure and functions of the in8|>e ji .c. It identifies 
: problems Ukely^ to' arise and dra>;vs c 

A. . THE EDUCATIONAL ENryiRONMENT AND ITS REFORM . « 

. ,<i . .... ... - ... 

■ ■"1 •■ , o . . ' ' ■ 

(i) Rec^t Developments ip Primary Education • ^ 

2. The po^>ulati6n qf Peru in 1 ^73 was about 14 milUgn. Half of 
this total was under 1^5 years of a^i and more th^ a Hfth enrolled Ita 
fl^chool. Between 1963 and 1970 primary s^ool enrolments had risen 
froin 1.5 to 2« 5 million though a quarter of the age~gro'up (6-11 years) 

• wr»re not enrolled by 1973. Repetition of grades and the drop-put rate - 
were subE^tantial, especially in rural areas, ^s 97 per cent of total ' 
recur)p^t costs were<devot9h to teachfrs' salaries,' little mon^ was 
aivailable foB the repair of schools and the supply of books.and ma- ' 
terials. The ratio of tea rs to pupilff was abou^ 1 : 42, some 38 per • 
c^t of teacher^ had oo professional qualification and the salary • • ' 

sjtruct^re provided little incentive to the exercise of responsibility. 

. (ii) The Reforms in Education, 1 972 > 

3. The principal, chnnge in the admiristratiVe structure .was the 
, introduction of community education nuclei -> the grouping c^*qQi edu- 

y cational. institutions in an area into one unit. The other main features . 
of the reform were: ^ * 

(a) Increased enrolment in creches ahd kinde:^gartens. 

■^'^ 1 p."* • 
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(b) Tlu» establishment of a 9-yoar course of basic education 
to replace 5 years of prinuiry and 6 years of secondary 
education. 

Ic) The establishment of 3 cycles of higher education, the 
first leading to a professional qualification and replacing 
the former upper cycle of secondary' education which was 
divided into general and professional studios. 

(d) Increased emphasis on part-time education through evening 
study and extension courses for adults, especially industrial 
and rural workers.- 
' (e) Reform of curricula and teaching methods. 

(f) New methods of pupil evaluation. 

(g) Automatic promotion from grade to grade. 

(h) Retraining of teachers. 

(iii) CurriculuiT) Reforn^ 

4. By 1972 detailed programmes of study and the relevant books and 
materials foV the first 2 years of the first cycle (Grades 1-6 of the basic 
primary course) had been introduced into 138 nuclei, about one-seventh 
of the total expected number. Grave shortages of books and materials 
were, however, evident in many schools. 

(iv) Retraining^ of Teachers * 

5. This was being implemented chiefly by the establishment of a 
corps of 'trainers' recruited from qualified primary teachers who had 
been given a 9-month training course, in two phases, in the theory and 
practice of the curricular reforms and then distributed through the 33 
educational zones of the country. They conduct vacation courses for 
teachers in the educational reforms and by 1973 had succeeded in re- 
training some 6 000 teachers, mainly from the nuclei. Retraining had 
also been provided for teachers in kindergartens^ evening schools and 
extension courses, ard correspondence courses initiated for 28 000 
unqualified teachers. The backlog of retraining is however likely to 
grow through shortages of finance and personnel. 

B. THE NEW ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 
OF THE INSPECTOR-'\TE 

( i) Community Education Nuclei 

6. These nuclei, which have developed from rural education nuclei 

established in 1960, were designed to achieve a more complete mobil- 
isation of ^ onal resources as a social function of the community. 
A nucleus = of a grouping of all public and private kindergartens. 
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primary Hc-hools arul col It? go s in an aroa and the nuinbrr of institutions 
includfd in one unit will var-y ivoxw 40 in the towns to iO in the rural 
areas. 

7. The essential point about this nuclearisation, as far as it con- 

cerns inspection and supervision, is that it creates a new professional 
group, the supervisory staff of the nuclei and thereby is likely to entail 
a change in the role of the existing system of supervision at national, 
regional, .'.onal and provincial levels. The director of the nucleus, who 
is appointed frotu teacher applicants fully conversant by retraining with 
the 1972 refoniis, is the professional and administrative chief of all 
state kindergartens and of basic primary schools in his group and is 
responsible for the s^upervision of all formal and out-of-school edu- 
cational activities in state and private institutions. He is advised by a 
Community Education Council comprising representatives of the teach- 
ing profession, parents and the local community. He is assisted by an 
educational development team of 3 or 4 specialists in basic regular edu- 
^.xation, laboral (work) education, educational extension, and pupil 
orientation and welfare. 

8^ The functions of the specialists in basic regular education are 

mainly to assist in implementing new schemes in reading, writing and 
arithmetic and in curij^iculum planning for the lower grades of the basic 
primary course, and to retrain the teachers. The specialists in other 
fields have corresponding functions related to the reforms introduced. 
The main achievement of these educational development teams is that 
they have established a continuing dialogue with the teachers, especially 
in urban areas - those in outlying districts being visited much less 
frequently, through lack of transport and funds for travel. They spend 
about two-thirds of tJieir time in visiting schools and conducting seminars 
and courses and one-third on administrative work. They appear keen and 
their'help and advice are said to be welcomed by the teachers. Their 
iTiain problenis in effecting change are the poor state of many schools, 
shortages of books and materials and lack of initiative on the part of 
teachers and heads; and much depends on how far community energies 
and resources can be mobilised to counteract material deficiencies in 
the schools. 

9. The staffing implications of nuclearisation are considerable. It 
is assumed that ultimately ther'e will be about 900 nuclei in the country 
and on present staffing allocation some 7 000 administrative and 
specialist staff will needed. But there was no budgetary allocation for 
such staff in 1972. A more basic issue concerns the relationship bet- 
ween the nucleus staff as an instrument of decentralised supervision 
and the existing structure of supervision at the various levels. 

C THE SITUATION AND FUNCTIONS OF" THE INSPECTOFLA TE 
(i) Inspection with in the A dministrative Structure 

10. ^rhe head of the inspection service, the Inspector-General, is a 
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iuvui\)\jr of the Mlit^h I,)ii*ection of KdiuMtion' whit^h alsi) cumprist's the 
Mifiister, to wliorn he is directly responsible and tlie Director-General 
o:" the Ministry of l!.\lucatiun. It is thus intended that the functions of 
the inspotrtorate should Ije coruplementai7 to thr political /' adrninist ra- 
uve functions of tlie Ministry and it sliould super\ ise tlie whole edu- 
ctitional process in carrying out the reforms and ensure tliat tlie norms 
laid down are carried out, 

11, The iiigh Direction, responsible foi* national policies, works 
through a number of National Directorates, each concerned with a 
particular area of education, and laying down the standards and norms 
to be observed and adapted to their own circumstances by the 9 Uegionul 
Directorates, the S'S Zonal Directorates and the growing number of 
Community Education Nuclei, The National Directorates are represent- 
ed at Regional level by technico/pedagogical teams whose function is to 
ensure that national norms are observed, 

12, In 197;i the national inspectorate was being reorganised and ex- 
panded to make it an effective instrument at all levels for verifying and 
evaluating all aspects, both professional and administrative, of the 
educational sector and for providing professional guidance. Its service 
is to include four main sections, at regional and zonal levels, 

(a) An office of regional inspection and investigation, 

(b) An office of supervision, 

(c) An office of audit, 

(d) An office of administ rative control, 

13, The responsibility cf the regional supervisor is to ensure that 
national policies iire being carried out in the region and it thus overlaps 
to some degree the work of the technico/pedagogical teams of the na- 
tional Directorates (see paragraph 11 above). It also overlaps to some 
extent the work of the teams of 'trainers' in the regions (see paragraph 
f) above). The chain of responsibility is illustrated by the fact that the 
ruitional supervisors inspect the work of the regions and the :;ones, the 
regional supervisors the work of the zones and the nuclei, and the zonal 
supervisors the work of the nuclei and the provinces, 

( i 1 ) N um bers of Staff 

14, (a) In the 9 educational regions a total of 261 professional staff 

attached to the four offices mentioned above (paragraph 12) 
were engaged in administrative control and professional 
assessment and advice, 
(b) In the 33 education zones there was a total of 900 pro- 
fessional staff, made up of a team of technico/pedagogical 
advisers and of 17 'trainers' in each zone, and also two 
inspectors, two supervisors, an assistant and an auditor 
in each. Thus, leaving aside the national staff in Lima, 
for which figures were not available, some 1 150 pro- 
fessionals are available for inspection and supervision, in 
addition to the specialist staff of the nuclei - an apparently 
generous allocation. 
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15. The stal'fu:^ of tho nanoiial systenij of supervision in March 
197 J was: ' ^ 

National Super\ is(.)rs j - 10 

H e^nunal Sup'*r\isc>rs | » 40 

/.onal Su[)ervisorvs I « (iO 

Provincial and Sector Supervisors - 217 

Total ' 

I 

2:) of these posts were unfilled. 

i 

i 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^1L^ ^L^ '^l SLi])e r-vis ors 

16. 'IhesM ar^^ appointed from qualified' teachers with more than 18 
y^ars^He^vjce. 'I lu'^ir - liary scale, excoptjin Lima, is the same as that 
of s<.iiool directors and class teachers and |lujs provides no incentive for 
merit a/id exceptional service. 



a„ Ninnhers | 

17. The foUowiri^ table shows their nulinbei's in relation to the num- 

ber of primary schools and teachers in the country: 



No. of No. of No. uf Schools Teachers % of Ru- % of ' 
Super- Primary Primary per Super- per Super- ral Rural 
visors Schools Teachers visor visor Schools Teachers 



217 20 Oiiii 64 004 92 295 60. 6 31.0 



From the above • is clear that in the early stages of nuclearisation the 
distribution of p. A'incial supervisors does not show sufficient concen- 
tration in favour of rural schools which account for about two-thirds of 
all primary schools and one'-third of their teachers. Many of the rural, 
schools are difficult to reach, there is an acute shortage of transport 
and community participation in rural areas is low. If the educational 
reforms are to be implemented in such areas, a ratio of one supervi- 
sor to about 100 teachers will be needed. 



b. Functions 

18. These supervisors are < Affected to divide their time between 

administration and professional/pedagogical duties in a ratio of about 
I : 3, The former have been lightened recently by the centralisation 
of salary payments but still entail much record-keeping and statistical 
work, transmission of documents and in\'estigation of complaints. 
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Discission with tr:i(.-}u'rs in some rur-al tirt-as re\'t'aled that \'isits 
of sur erviyors io schools wore often ruofe concerned with administra- 
tive tasks tlian po^da^oi^ical super-vision, though there was evidence 
that they orj^^anised in-service courses in co-operation with training 
eolU-^a» staff and school diin^ctors. They faced a serious problem of 
shortagivj of books and materials in. the rural schools, which liad not yet 
been nuclearised. 



( ; \- ) / V( >n.a I Sup t'r\ iso r s 

UK These are selectec^by national competition from primary or 

secondary teachers with mor-e than 15 years service and are expected 
to have followed a course in ^supervision, though there are no national 
fa c I'l it iv".s';f pij such training. Normally in eacli /.one there is a chief 
supervisor, responsible for state and private schools at ail levels in 
t.he pro\"inces and nuclei, assisted by two or three super\'i sors, with 
two specialists !"or [physical educMtion, 

a, I'"uncUons 

20, Between ti htilf and tliree-ciuarters of tlie time of zonal super- 

visors is ::pent in adm ini st ratiori . ' Their main function is Miat of en- 
suring that schools and education offices are observing national norms 
and regulations^ i . e, mainly a process of verification and control; and 
they work tq an annual super\'ision plan analysing the current education- 
al situation in their /.ones and listing the specific programnies of super- 
vision to be undertaken. To carry out these programmes teams are 
constituted of techni co ' pedagogi cal specialists, zonal and provincial 
super\'isors and 'trainers'. A record for one /.one showed that only 
40 \)cr cenr of the [irimar\- schools were supervise^d in the course of a 
y ea r. 

(v) Rt'giona I Supervisors 

These are nomiruited l^y tlie Minister usually after com[)e*.ition 
afiioniT teachers of the first category, second class; with tit least 
fivt* vears' srr-.u-e and they are ex[)ected to Ije specialists in the 
sertfr* uf eihu-a'ior^ for which they tir-e res{)onsi l)le . ICacli regional 
nt"f:(" of siiper*',"ision h.as a rhief and s:x super \'i so i-s . 

<i , l'';incMons 

2 2. Tht* plans fc.jr ret^iorial su{)ervision show an enlightened appre- 

i iation rjf what should be don»' and their sprr-ified duties include the co- 
oi'duKition. i^indaru-e, assessment and control o\' zonal supervision 

1 or, 
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offices, workintj throui^^h seminars and courses to diffuse the correct 
doctrine and techniques of supervision among their subordinates. For 
financial reiisons it seei^ied difficult for them to carry out their duties 
effectively. As with other supervisors at lower levels there is no 
special system of initial or in-service professional training or any 
period of probation, though there have been froiii time to time a number 
of courses for supervisors organised in the country by the National In- 
stitute for the Training and Improvement of Teachers and by I'nesco / 
Unicef. 



^' ^ ^ ^^'^^tiona l S upe r \' i s o rs 

2:i. There are 13 of these supervi-^ors based in the Ministry of 

Education and responsible for evaluating the pedagogical work in the 
regions, zones, provinces and nuclei. They are expected to pay bi- 
annual visits to the regions and /ones, following consultation with the 
relevant National Directorates in the Ministry and report back to the 
Minister. Their reports appear to be for the purpose of information 
rather than action. As at lower levels, financial restrictions pre- 
clude their visiting all the regions for which. they are responsible. 
They are persons of high professional competence and experience. 

(vii) Me thods of Supervision 

24. In accordance with national directives it is the duty of all 
supervisors to note the positive and negative aspects of all institutions 
they visit and to keep a full record of the 'negative' under the headings 
of deficiencies, irregularities and observations.' 'Positive' aspects 
are noted in a more generalised form. In visiting a school the super- 
visory team discusses its plan of action with head and teachers, then 
visits classes and finally discusses su^^gestions for improvement with 
the staff. A forni used for the supervision of schools in one zone pro- 
vided a coniplete assessment of all aspects of a school's work, organi- 
sation and corporate life, marked on a 5-point scale. As regards the 
pedagogical aspects, a form is used providing a long list of questions 
on the plan of the school and direction of the learning process, again 
marked on a 5-point scale. In addition a detailed form may be com- 
pleted in respect of individual teachers. 

25. From observation and discussions with supervisors and teachers 
the act of supervision appeared to be one of checking and assessment 
using standard forms and a common mode of marking. This process 
enabled supervisors to state certain facts about the school - its planning 
and classwork - buf did not permit a thorough and constructive dialogue 
on how improvements might be affected. It provided a series of assess- 
ments designed to show how far the school was complying with the norms 
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and ro^nilatioiir^ laid down, hut was m contrast to thk' more participatory 
and advisory a|)proac ti einfiloycd by the specialist teams of the nuclei 
a!\d the 'trainers' . 

26, Though the general law on education specifies that 'super- 

vision should hav»» a character of encouragement and advice rather than 
checking and domination' it was evident frotn a report of 1972 that such 
an objective was difficult to attain through L k of, finance and of well- 
trained super\'isors. School \isits were infrequent, brief and of an 
admi!ustrative or fault-finding nature. The heads of the schools did 
little to^supervise tlieir own staff Lind the teachers lacked constructive 
help. 



27, (a) Veru has embarked on a niajor reform of education in- 

volving structural chLinge, new curricula and quantitative 
' expansion. The nuclearisation of educational institutions 
refer'red to in this summary through which the new pro- 
grammes are being introduced, covered less than half the 
primary schools in 1972, mostly in urban areas. A sub- 
' stantial effort by government and Conniiunity action will 
be needed to extend the benefits, of the reforms to the 
rural and mountainous areas. 
] (b) To realize the aims of the reforms it will be necessary to 
i mobilize community effort to improve the physical state 

of the schools and to supply teaching equipment. It is 
also essential that within the nuclei the creativity and 
enthusiasm of heads and teachers should be stimulated. 

(c) Ultimately education at the local level will be organised 
in 900 nuclei in Peru. It is hoped that finance will allow 
each nucleus to have an educ tional development team of 
four specialists. As far as the primary schools are con- 
cerned, the work of the specialists now in office is proving 
a valuable support to the schools and their help is wel- 
comed by teachers. 

(d) At present there is little regular training for heads of 
.schools and theyoplay little part in leading and supervising 
their staffs in a professional sense. Such training should 
be undertaken on a larger scale, and the 1 200 teacher 
trainers in colleges and universities and the various types 
of supervisor should supplement the efforts of the 400 
'trainers'. 

(e) As far as supervision is concerned, training and advisory 
personnel should be mobilised at provincial level for the 
rural areas and the Sierra. This would reduce the burden 

"of travel and living costs involved in bringing teachers to* 
regional headquarters for training. 

ion 
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( f) rh»» systtMu of inspection seonis primarily designed to in- 
t'oi'm the Minister, by assessment, of the perfurinance of 
suborchnate <.'Xecuting bodies and their adherence to cjd- 
nnnislrative and pedagogical norms. Similarly pedagogical 
supervision concentrates on checking and assessment, by 
means of standard forms, of schools and teachers with 

a special emphasis on identifying deficiencies and irregu- 
larities. More stress might be laid on identifying causes 
of deficiency, on constructive help to remedy them and on 
commending and disseminating successful practice. The 
ne\s type of inspection undertaken by the nuclei specialists 
seems most likely to advance the cause of refornw 

( g) The work of all types of officer for the different aspects 
of inspection is gravely hampered by lack of money and 
shortage of transport, and specific budgetary provision 
should be made for this. It is also necessary that edu- 
cation offices, nuclei, headquarters and schools should 
have professional libraries for their staff and super- 
vision offices should be equipped to provide a forum for 
professional discussions, 

(h) Though some training courses have been provided there 
are at present no arrangements for national initial and 
in-service training of supervisors, which is essential 

if they are to give the requisite high-level assessment 
and advice. There is need also for special financial 
incentives at zonal and provincial levels in respect of 
improved qualifications and meritorious service for 
both supcr\'isors and teachers. 
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APPENDIX V 

Supervision of primary education 
in Venezuela 



I. INTRODUCTION 

1. The aim ol" this study ly to assess the effectiveness of the in- 
spectorate in respect of numhers, qualifications, distribution and train- 
ing in carrying out its administrative responsibilities vis-^-vis the 
Ministry of Education and its professional responsibilities to the schools 
and their teachers at a time of educational reform. The plan of the 
study is accordingly: 

(a) To examinie changes particularly in primary or first- level 
education in recent years; 

(b) to see to what extent planning and inspection can resolve 
the problem of achieving an adequate system of primary 
education; 

(c) to consider whiit changes are desirable in the system of in- 
spection in order to improve conditions. 

A. FREE COMPULSORY FIRST-LEVEL EDUCATION 

2. Venezuela in 1971 had a population of 11. 1 million, increasing 
at-an annual rate of 3.6 per cent, with two-thirds of the total under 25 
years of age. Nearly three-quarters of the people live in uroan areas, 
with constant migration from the countryside. The great potential of 
the country is being rapidly developed by industrialisation, but there 
are marked contrasts between the poverty of the rural areas and urban 
fringes and the prosperity of many city dwellers. Recent educational 
reforms have been largely inspired by dissatisfaction with the abstract 
and academic nature of much of the curriculum and by a wish for a 
more scientifically-oriented education. 

( i ) Enrolment 

3. It is estimated that in 1971 about 70 per cent of the primary age- 
group 17-14) were enrolled in primary schools and 7. 1 per cent in 
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'ir-lNtii |M)v*>i'ty l.*'lts. I'lit' t'lvo-ytMi* plan pr'ujtH'th a !;)0 pt'i* ft^it 

•'iH'uiif.t.n' Mu- fiui ot tlu> pi-i'iod but tins' is perhaps over-optinuHtic, 
'rh»'i.,> is (M>rnsuit'rabl<» wasta^r arul re[)t'tltion ol' ^n;ades in \.\w schooLs, 
N^'ith a inarkt'd ciifio botweori ui-l)an and rural areas, and radical 
itnpr(>\ iMiioni s m scho^^l facilities will he iieeded if lull participation in 
thf SIX *\eaJ*^^ of first-level educatioii is to become a iH'ality, The , 
differt>iii-es m eni'olinent bet.weeii towi^ and eountrv < mi be largely 
ascribed fo fhe numy eounti-y schools with onlv, or; ^cher prvery few, 
^^hii-ii |)i-(jvide only thi^ee ov foui* years of education, tht^re is no 
sti-iH'Uii'e of lai'L^e- six-year primai-y s^^huols with boardin^-l'acilitios 
^hou^rf, there are a nun.bi-r of farm schools witJ) an agricultural and 
•-''Mft bias. 

C u ) • » . sjjj'_s cj u ) (.) 1 

I'hert' are also contrasts in the facilities provided by different 
typ^-s of scl^ool arul conditions of control. I^rivate schools in the tow-ns, 
P^^ti-(,|i',:,ed hy the elite and often superior in facilities, account lor'lvr* 
P''i* cent of Uu' urban enrolment. In tlie public sell oo Is standards vary 
kTrtvy^iv from the first-class 'graduadas' under national or wealthy state 
^'*^>ntfol and those in shanty or rural ai'eas. In many urban schools a 
double-shijft system is common, 54 per cent of all ch.ild'rtjn in urban ^ 
and rural areas are m national schools, 2G per cent in state schools ... • 
^^nd 7 per cent in'inunicipal schools (the rest being in private schools), ^ 
with en rolni'-'^^t increasinu most rapidly, in the s^ate schooTs. The 
'^^ciM^o f)U[)il i^'aeher ratio varies from 44 in national schools' to 32 
in Private schools'. The Ministry- of Educ/tiou is responsible for super- 
vision of all types of school but niost of the st.r s luTve a small number 
of '.heir own supervisors. 



(iii) i'eaijjvi's 

5. 'i'}u)Ut;h Lirujualiiied teachers ha\-e l)ei'n la rifely eli nnnated ^roni 

'^I'aclu 'da' schools they ronrain 'a problem in ^-ural and poverty belt 
areas, especially in one-teacher scliools, since there is no financial 
inducement to attract cjualified teachers to such schools and no special 
^r'^min^ for thetii. There is considerable variation in the knowledge - 
and ability of those \yhr> graduate from the teacher training colleges in 
^he absence of any common national examination for tea.chers, *As 
froii, 1972 training; for primary teachers will ext^.-nd oyer six years (3 
yeap^ general secondary plus 3 years of specialised training). There 
>ir*e 11 national training colleges, with an average college enrolment of 
^^30 students and 4 5 private colleges with an average of^lSO. Qualifi- 

ions of the staff of national college'^i are superior to those of th.e 
staff of private colleges. There is much wastage of students and re- 
petition of courses in the colleges, perhaps related to the quality of tuitioi 
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()» i'lu' n.iliuM.t! SI liool^i., wliirli .ircoimt U^V .ihi'mt lull' tlu- pi'iliMi'v 

tiMrlmu; tnl'i .il'r .stat'tr^l l»\ tf.U'lirt'^ St'lt'rti'tl oil HUM'it J'^olll lIlojU' whi 

r siM'\rt| III limiUiip.tl ni' |)ri\ati' Si'liools nv hy ctJlU prt It inn 

tor (jua li ! in! t I'.u lu'T^, iin! in m ■ s.i r '1 1 \ u 1 1 1 1 t iM i li i n ^ vxpo I'U'iu' t' . In 
n^Vj sof!;r M;j [xT riMii n l' .lil |)i'iiu.u-;, Il^^('hrr^i vvM'r wonu-n, t.m l(U) 
lii^h .t pi'()[)o['t loM in rfir rstini.ttion (tf thf in spi'ct oiMt r, hut tMiualiiv ht't- 
vNiM'n till' s^•\^'^> .It this s»'»'ins a lon^ w.iy Dlf. "I'rarluM'^;' l)asi(: pay 

has hr»-n s uhsr .mua 1 1 nu fiM>a'tl riMiMitl>' l)nt thoi'r aiT nu ^.^nditions 
attai^hiMl 'n s'U h an nuTr»is<- surh .is a r'i'([ni I'ih) ptM'iod of j)i'ohaliun oi' 
at t rri'.la nr I' at m - si- i rt' cuursi s. IM'<)nu)tU)n t(.) tfio post ol" st-huol cli- 

I.-, jnailo !>'. !la- II. -ad :hi' l^nfion.il l^dnoation oftiiH- with a^lvico 
t'l-'irn 'he .ontl sup*'r\i sor, lujl tlioro is l,ittlo fin.tncial iiu't^^Hiv o t.i> Iho 

(■l.l^:s l»a(li«'l' 'i» srrk [) t'on i nt ! ( m . 

( i\ .1 l^ii Mm i^s 

7. A j)i'()h!i'tn ^ cfujol liuildniL;, inipoi'lant to tlio inspt'Ctoi'atu in 
ti'vint; to i'nsur> a sat i s fao I oi'\- pi'inwu'v t.'ducation, is tho lai'^e nuinl)or' 
ol' onr-trarhtT- Schools; most lai'gri* si'liools in tfio towns are o\"t'i'- 
crowdi'd and on a shift system. 'I ht* states and muni tripali ties, wnicli 
h»i\ t* caiTiod th»' mam hui'don oT nuM't^asin^ f)i'imary enrolment, hick 
tilt' financial I't^sourct'S to imj)fH>V*' physical conditions, wliih? in rt'cent 
y«*Mrs fht' Ministi'N- has i;i\ cn pi'ioi'ity To capital const miction in liighci- 
education ratiuM' tfian m pi*iniar'\', 

(v) Ni'W Mt'dia, Mooks'and Materials 

8. Mu(di innovation has takun phK^:* in the use of tele\'ision, radio 
and visual aids, and also in the production of books and materials for 
primarv pupils and tracher-s, hut so far* lai\t;ely on a pilot luisis. In 1973 
about ') per* cent of ;)rimai'y schools had teletyision sc^ts, progranunes for 
all lev els of ecluctJ.tion being produced by the well-staffed \*isuaUAid Di- 
vision of Iht' Ministr'v. 1'his medium is als*.^ used for in-service train- 
ing of teac-liers and for examination - revision b}' secondar\' pupils, and 
thi'ee inspectors have special res[)orisibility for supervising the conduct 
of t^devision courses in sc[u)ols. 'VUv use of radio and film is not yet 
conunon in primary schDols, 

9. i.'isits to schools showed a wide variation in the pro\ision of 
visual niaterials, those in rui''al areas being almost wholly deficient 
in this I'espect, TextI;)ooks and writing materials are supplied free to 
pupils m net-d; l)Ut 'there is a general shortage of books, particularly 
those adapted to the new pi'imarv curriculum. The main agencjy for 
I'estMrch on tt»xtbooks and teaching materials is tlie Book Bank, a pri- 
vate organisation supj)orted Ijy Go\ernmei,it which "operates in three 
cities. This fUmk has acliitned remarkable results in some regions 
and has initiaU-d a \ »'ry successful library service foi' primary schools 
on a pilot basis, with a tiviining programme for teachers and librarians. 
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C'uffiruluni Hrl'onn 

10^ Shu I' MHiP lu'w fi i-st - Icvi' I c-ur-riculurn and nvw nu'thods of 

pupil i^v.iluation Imvo' l)t.H'n put. iiilo opcratiDn urtdor the direction of tho 
(/urricuUmi Division of tl\o IMamiin^ Directorato of the Minislry 
(Kduplan); new pt-o^ranimes for primary Rrades I and 2 were intro- 
du( ed in 191)0 '70, for ^M-ades 3 and' 4 in 1970/71 and grades 5 and 6 in 
l'.)7l 72. The production, printing and tlistribution of these programmes 
IS a major achievement. Their consolidation in fhe schools presents a 
major task to the inspectorate and will involve a masHive enterprise of 
training and retraining of teachers, 

n> The main aims of these new programmes are to encourage active 
learning on the part of the pupils, to integrate the whole curriculum and 
to make it more relevant to the pupils' needs and environment and to de- 
velop the teacher's role as guide rather than .instructor. Each of the 
•nine main areas to be covered by the primary curriculum are spelt 
out in detailed objectives to be reached by a logical sequdrice of learn- 
ing activities. Each page of the programme, which runs from 450 to 
500 pages for each grade, is presented in seven columns related to 
objectives, contents, activities of pupils, of teachers, evaluation and 
maierials. There is, however, only one programme for large urban 
and small rural schools, 

12, New and quite detailed methods of continuous evaluation of pupils, 

also prepared by'Eduplan, have been introduced into the schools simul- • 
taneously wiUi the new curriculum, which will involve the teachers in 
learning the new techniques and in much paper work. For the first three 
primary grades promotion of pupils- with regular attendance will be 
automatic and thereafter determined by assessment and attendance. The 
success of these new arrangements will depend largely on the competence 
and motivation of class teachers and school directors. It is difficult to 
see how they can be fully applied in one-teacher schoolii, which cannot 
cover all niy^areas of the curriculum, 

1:3, AH the^e measures have been introduced against a background, 

as stated above, of inco'mplete enrolments, inadequate numbers and 
qualifications of teachers, short supply of books and visual aids and a 
gross deficiency of school buildings. Their implementation presents a 
serious challeiige to the inspectorate, which has not been closely involved 
in the preparation of the new curriculum and which is charged with 
heavy duties in carrying out existing policies and instructions of the 
Minist r>', 

ORGANISATION AND STAFFING OF THE INS PEC TOIRATE 
14. This challeng6*-comes to the inspectorate at a time when the 

M4 - • V? S " 
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possibilities of co-ordinated action on the part of different agencies 
within the educational system appear to havfe been reduced as result 
of administrative reforms not yet Qonsolidated; and by a shortage of 
professional supervisory staff with the requisite trailing. The main 
factors involved are: 

- Dispersion of the activities of, primary school inspectors 
at central and national levels in relation to the tasks laid 
down by the Education Law, 

- RegionalisatJOii of inspection accompanied by a new unified 
system of supervision. 

- Lack of qualified officers at district and local levels, 

U) Acti vities at the Central level 

15. Various articles of the Education law of 1955 specify the legal 

basis for sup'^ --vision and the requirements for exercising the duties 
of an inspector and the qualifications for that post. Not all the require- 
ments are, in fact, met; for example, the requirement that an inspector 
before appointment pass a competitive examination is not complied with; 
and inspectors are called upon to inspect at levels of education for 
which they are not officially quaHfied. The same law also specifies in 
some detail the functions to be performed by phe inspector and requires him 
annually to submit a record of all his activities of the preceding year, 
Bui there is no national plan for the coming year, A detailed definition 
of the standards, duties and responsibilities presented for school di- 
rectors and inspectors at regional and district levels is set out in an 
annt-x to tiie full report of this case study. 

(ii) Administr-citive Reforms at Central level ,^ " 

16. The administrative structure within which the inspectorate ' 

operates at central level is complex and has been subject to several 
changes in recent years, Offic ^aiy up to 1969 but in practice until 
1972 the Directorate of f^rimary Education and Teacher Training exer- 
cised a unified control over all aspects of primary education and hence 
both the administrative and the professional aspects of inspection. This 
Directorate has now become a Division of one large new Directorate 
(Docencia), constituted to exercise a unifyingicontrol over all teachiing 
staff; and the Division is responsible now on^ for urban and rural 
primary education (in two departments), havjrfig shed its previou? 
responsibilities for pre-school education art^ primary teacher training, 
and with its planning and curricuiar- responsibilities transferred to 
Eduplan (se^e paragraph 10). The administrative aspects of primary ' 
education are now shared between the Directorate oL Administration and 
that of Budget co-ordination. 

..j9 
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(iii) Organisation of Inspection 

17. In, the Directorate of Docencia an advisory commission of three 
Inspectors advises the Director on inspection programmes of all types. 
The Division of Primary Education is one of four divisions within this 
Directorate and the most imr<*^tant as regards the number and duties 
of the primary inspectors within it. They tend to be employed on duties 
beyond the first level pf education, for which they were appointed. Thus 
in 1973 they were heavily involved in introducing new curricula in the 
upper secondary, or diversified, cycle of education. 

18. The main task of th * inspectorate at this national level was 

seen by the Director of Docencia to be that of making inspection effective. 
Many schools were not being visited by regional and district inspectors 
at a time when with the introduction of new teaching and evaluation pro- 
grammes such visits were very necessary. Consequently the national 
inspectors in 1-973 were making frequent visits to the regions and 
districts to supervise the work of their subordinates. There was, ho\y- 
ever, no general plan in Docencia for specifying the objectives in pri- 
mary education for each region.. In fact, the" duties of the national in- 
spectors appeared to be largely administrative and directed towards 
ensuring that regional and district officers were carrying out their spe- 
cified duties. The function of professional assistance to teachers or • 
advice to a.iministrators was no longer being performed in any substan- 
tial way at national level. 



(iv) Staffing of the Inspectorate, at Central and Regional Levels 
( 1972 Hudget) 

19. (a) National level : In addition to the Director of Docencia . 

there were 21 inspectors engaged in inspection duties, 
10 for rural and 11 for 'urban education. The other 37 
inspectors employed at headquarters and authorised by 
the budget were engaged in non-supervisory activities. 

(b) Regional and District levels : The inspecting serx'ice 
located in the 8. re^ons (see paragraph 20 below) com- 
prised 828 officers (830 authorised by the budget). Of 

. these 206 were inspectors, including 12 women. The 
remainder were directors of rural school groups or 
teaching advisors to rural groups and to grades 1 and 2 
01' urban schools (maestras asesoras - see paragraph 21). 

(c) Ratios of Inspecting Staff to Schools and Teachers: Taking 
all the officers mentioned in (b) the ratio was 1 to 13 
schools and 63 teachers . Taking giccount of the remark- 
able atten^pi ^iince 1959 to assist rural teachers the ratio 
in rural .im,-,. . '.as 1^12 schoolj^ and jj teach o -s. 
In.^irb. :rea^, in the Other hand, the ratio w 1 to 13 
school;- - 'is^l 1'^. :eachers . 

(d) The distr >- ;on of full inspectors by regional zone. 
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enumerated in the main case study, shows that numbers 
have not been adjusted in recent years to take accouiK A 
the rapid growth of education in urban centres. For ex- 
ample, the highest ratio, 1 to 67 schools and 447 teachers , 
is to be found in the Capital region of C?racas and the 
lowest 1 to 28 schools and 92 teachers in a rural zone. 



(v) Inspection Activities at Regional and District Levels - The Regional 
Structure 

20. Plans for regibnalisation of the educational system, including 
supervision, designed to secure greater decentralisation and co-ordination 
of activities was introduced by Government in 1969 but not yet implemen- 
ted at the time of this study. These plans designate 8 regions to incor- 
porate the previous 21 states and 2 special areas and accordingly the 
previous 21 primary inspection zones. Each region has a Regional 
Education Office, headed by a Chief responsible to ..le Directorate of 
Docencia at the Ministry who administers all educational activities in 

his region. His office has 5 co-ordinating sections, duplicating those 
in the Ministry, responsible respectively far planning, general services, 
teaching staff (including supervision), control and evaluation, and ndult 
'education. The section co-ordinating teaching staff is intended to unify 
all aspects of supervision. The problem with a shortage of inspectors 
for basic and other areas of education, is to integrate old systems into 
the new structure. The 21 Regional Inspectors ofthe previous system 
are now distributed between the S.Regions, but some, for example 
those in Caracas, are responsible to the Head of the Regional Education 
Office in the capital,'- while others operating in the same areas as in 
1968, are responsible to the Flead of the Division of Primary Education. 

21. Each regional zone is divided for primary education into bet- 
ween 3 and 5 school districts, according to the size of the school systems 
and the geographical- area, and each district has an inspector. As 
assistants to these District Inspectors there are a certain number of 
advisory women teachers (maestras asesoras) whose task is mainly 

to provide special assistance to teachers of pri-mary grades 1 and 2. 
They report directly to the Institute of Professional Improvement of 
- Teachers, now under a new I^ire^ctorate for Control and Evaluation - 
separate from Docencia. TTlet^e is also in each regional zone a super- 
visor for rural education. " / 

.//' 

7 ' ^ 

(vi) Wo rk Plans for ZonaT and District Irtspection 

22. A work plan for zonal (regioVial) and -disti^Mct inspection is drawn 
up at the beginning of each school year and evaluated later in that y^ur. 
It incorporates the general objecti\;es for inspection, as specified by the 

■Ministr>", and details the various procedures to be followed by inspectors 
and directors of schools, and the documents needed such as the 
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compilation o: monthly work programmes by inspectors, various types 
of report, training schemes and the statistical information required. 
A list of the special responsibilities and duties of school district super- 
visors is given in Annex I to this summary, 

23. A scrutiny of examples of these annual plans reveals the con- 
siderable efforts made to plan school visits and meetings with teachers 
and parents; the system of 'maestras asesoras' is working well; the 
need for subject inspectors is acute, only physical education having a 
specialist inspector; much time has to be spent in investigating school 
attendance of pupils and also absences of teachers and school directors. 

'' he introduction of the new curriculaj:-pMgxaoi.mes-requir^s--t - 
•.p.ichers and directors should have copies, but there are serious de- 
iiciencies of supply and their implementation is often hampered by lack 
of equipment, absence of staff and insufficient in-service training. Such 
training as could be observed during the study tour given by inspectors 
and training college staff, evoked enthusiasm from teachers; but a 
more sustained programme was evidently necessary for the successful 
introduction of new teaching methods and for mastery of the new tech- 
niques of evaluation. The inspectors, with school direc^.ors, are required 
to submit statements about the needs for school construction and repairs 
and also the supply of equipment and materials, enlisting iHe help of 
parents' associations where possible. 

24. The primary inspector, therefore, is expected to perform a 
wide variety of duties. Many of these are of an administrative nature, 
such as proposing promotions, transfers of staff and the sanctioning of 
leave arrangements. He does not seem to be in a position to give de- 
tailed pedagogical help to teachers, except to assist in vacation courses, 
and there is no handbook' or guide to inspection to help him. He is also 
responsible for administrative work connected with lower secondary ^ 
education. In'effect his work is more bureaucratic than creative. He 
tends to relv on his inspecting assistants for guiding teachers in grades 

1 and 2. He is also handicapped by lack of office facilities and is not 
assisted to buy a car, though he receives an official travelling allowance. 

25. These inspecting assistants pay four 'types of visit to the schools 
- investigation of problems, guidance, follow-up and administration. 
The guidance visits seem to exemplify inspection in its more enlightened 
sense in that they are concerned with obser\'ing and assessing, as ob- 
jectively as possible, what goes on in the classroom and in making and 
discussing with, teachers suggestions for improvement. In reporting on 
t-ach visit they use a brief standard form for assessment. Supervision 
of the upper grades of the primar , schools is expt^cted to be undertaken 
by rhe school director and sub-directors but there was little evidence 
that this was thoroughly carried out and there is need for a new approach 
to fhe definition of th- Ht^ads' duties as regards teaching supervision 
and their training for such duties. 
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(vii) Rural Schools 

26. . Help given to these schools appears to be very thorough, as the 
ratios given in paragraph 19 (c) above would suggest. In each zone are 
a number of school groups, covering about half the schools, each com- 
• prising some 20 single-teacher schools, controlled and advised by a 
group director, assisted often by a demonstrator required to give speci- 
men lessons. Each school must be visited three times a month and 
training courses are held on Saturdays. In 1972 the main effort in 
these groups was directed to following up the subject areas of the new 
curriculum for grades 1-3 - a difficult task as the schools lack equip- 
ment and materials and the single teacher is faced with teaching all 
subjects to three grades. Discussions with teachers revealed their 
appreciation of the help of the inspecting assistants and the demonstra- 
tors but also a feeling that they were too burdened with administration. 
A more general view expressed was that real supervision in the sense 
of professional advice and leadership was lacking. Venezuela had 
acquired a great experience of creative inspection;; but because of fre- 
quent movement and changes of experienced officers, often because 
they did not enjoy the -confidence of the political authorities, the hier- 
archy o!' competent inspectors enjoying real responsibility had weakened. 

(viii) Training of Inspectors 

27. The main problem with the primary inspectors appears to be in 
their relatively low professional and academic standards. They are 
mainly recruited from the directors pf primary schools, with more than 
20 years' experience and -have been 'mostly trained in supervision by a 

3 months' course in each of 3 successive years, given, by^the* Institute 
for Professional Improvement in Caracas. Since 1969 these courses 
^ad been suspended and the effect felt particularly by those who had not 
completed their training by that date. Since the inspectors are not well 
prepared, nor accepted by school directors for inspecting lower second- 
ary education, which they are expected to do, the majority of them are 
to be given a series of intensive courses, either by correspondence or 
by vacation courses, which will lead to a dfegree in education entitling 
them to teach in lower secondary, by the above Institute; It may, 
however, prove difficult to train the existing primary inspectorate, 
however experienced and reliable, given their outlook on control and 
management, for a new type of inspection involving much fuller consul- 
tation with teachers in consolidating the reforms in education. 

28. would seem that two types of inspector administrators and 
subject specialists are required in the zones and districts. Their 
career might be from primary teacher to graduate in education, 
followed by a postgraduate course with specialisation either in ad- 
ministration' or subject-training. The difficulty at present is that of 
ensuring the new orientation of primary education when the present 
main objective of the authorities is the reform of secondary education. 
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According to seme national experts it seems necessary to train initially 
10 subject and 5 administrative specialists at primary level for each of 
the 8 regions, 

C. CONCLUSION 

29, (a) There is urgent need to consolidate the major changes in 
curriculum and in the administration of education intro- 
duced in recent years, A period of stability is needed for 
at least five years to achieve this, 

(b) The work of the inspectorate would be greatly assisted if 
all resources could be mobilised to -achieve full enrol- 
ments in the rural and poverty belt areas, the single- 
teacher schools were replaced by appropriately located 
large schools, the double-shift system was abolished by 
a major school building programme, and the supply of 
teaching aids and materials increased. 

(c) Reorgcinisation within the Ministry has dispersed the pro- 
fessional and administrative supervisory services for pcjl- 
mary education and the number of inspectors avaiJtable fol' 
s\ipervision h^is declined at natio:nal level, A national 
and coherent plan for supervision is required to consoli- 
date the new teaching programmes and system of pupil 
evaluation, 

(d) The new regional structure is not yet functioning as intend- 
ed and there is little autonomy granted by the Ministry to 
the regions in respect of planning, budget execution and 
disposal of, resoui .es, 

(e) Though the' proportion of inspectors to schools and teachers 
at district level is quite favourable, the work of the in- 
spectorate appears to be overly- bqreaucratic, is unevenly 
distributed and lacks specialisation. It may be desirable 
in the first instance to trair 40 administrative ar^d 80 sub- 
ject specialists for the 8 regions, y 

(f) ii is necessary to strengthen the position and' define the 
tasks of district inspectors with a view to developing their 
creative functions in the schools, which at present are 
diminished by the amount of routine a^iministrative work 
they are required to do. They should be supported by 
proper office facilities, loans for the puro-hase of cars and 
prompt payment of travel allowances, '^nere should be 
-greater working co-operation between them, the teacher 
training colleges and university faculties of education, 

( g) The organi<^r>ttion of the system of inspecting assistants for 
primary : and 2 and of rural school group directors and de- 
monstratort; is of great interest and merits careful study 
by other countries. But the problem of adequate rural 
primary education cannot be solved by inspection alone; * 
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it must be linked with a strateg>' for building larger school 
units and with the economic and social development of the 
rural areas. 

(h) Greater financial incentives, linked to successful performance 
and attendance at training courses, should be provided for 
teachers, school heads and inspectors. 

(i) The progress towards greater unification of the teaching pro- 
fession and of the inspectorate is praiseworthy, but further 
recruitment of inspectors and assistants is necessary to 
remedy the deficiencies that have accumulated. A complete 
national five-year plan of recruitment and in-service train- 
ing for teachers, directors and inspectors is required. The 
enlightened policy decisions taken in Venezuela in recent 
years to improve the quality of education might now give rise 
to practical measures designed to ensure creative teaching 
and learning in the schools, supported by effective inspection 
rwA a more active role in stimulating teaching on the part of 
school heads. 
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Special Responsibilities and Duties of School District Supervisors in 

Primary Education 

In addition to the common duties and assignments. School District 
Supervisors in primary education have the/pllowing special duties and 
resp5bnsibilities: 

( 1) To direct and guide the work of the School District, both as to 
teaching and as to administration, 

(2) To guide and evaluate the planning of school work; the interpreting, 
application and enriching of the curriculum; the use of teaching 
techniques, methods, procedures and forms; the use of school 
output evaluation techniques; the organisation and implementation 
of school commencements and the performance of supervisory acti- 
vities on the part of school managers, 

(3) To collaborate with the Regional Supervisor in directing and organi- 
sing the teaching and administrative work to be performed by the 
Zone. 

(4) To submit the District Work Plan, drafted in accordance with the 
rules laid down, to the Regional Supervisor. 

(5) To attach di^e importance to theXouncil of Directors, so that it can 
most effectively carry out the functions assigned to it. 

(6) To visit teaching establishments in the School District concerned on a 
regular basis to check and offer guidance on the following aspects, 
among others: » 
Compliance with the Education Law and its Regulations, and with 

~ other instructions from the competent authorities; development of 
the school's General Work Plan; the interpretation and application 
of the curriculum; attendance and punctuality of staff and pupils; 
the climate of hum^an relations among the staff, between staff and 
pupilt:. and the relationships between school and community; the 
performance of managerial staff and its impact on classroom acti- 
vities; the organization and functioning of the records department; 
proper collection and remittance of taxes. To produce a report 
with recommendations and guidance based on his observations in 
each, case, all in accordance with the standards issued by the De- 
partment on visit reports. 

(7) To submit a detailed report to the Regional Supervisor on any irre- 
gularities observed in the course of supervisory visits being of^^ 
kind or scope requiring the intervention of higher authority, and 

to suggest appropriate measures. 

(8) To analyse work plans and reports produced in the District and any 
other documents necessary; to notify the Regional Supervisor of 

his considered opinion on such documents and provide the appropriate 
guidelines in each case. 
( ;)) To ensure that teaching establishments are equipped with essential 
teaching material and furniture, -and to check that it is in place by 
means of inventories. 
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< 10) To ensure that staff at official schools takes good care of buildings, 
furniture and materials and that these are used foK fcheir proper 
purpose, 

(11) To strive at all times to ensure that the atmosphere in his area 
comes up to the necessary standards to provide children with a 
proper education; to encourage staff to be constantly improving 
their teaching methods and to foster the interest and co-operation 
of the community in the ta^sk of the school. 

( 12) To guide and encourage the preparation of teaching material using 
resources available in the school and those provided by the 
con- munity , 

(13) To "Aide the pen-school institutions in their organization and 

fur- lioning, anJ to foster the creation of such institutions as may 
> necessary tr improve the effectiveness of the School.- 
i'o pay particular attention to supervising the use made of budgets, 
gifts, subventions and other in^come received by official institutions, 
-and to the administration of the funds of the peri-school institu- 
tions operatmg wirhin them, 

( 15) To make all necessary arrangements for all staff appointed to 
managerial posts in official schools within the jurisdiction of the 
District to receive the essential training to fit them for these posts 
and render them more effective in discharging the duties assigned 
to them. 

(16) To provide the Regional Supervisor coiic orned with regular or 
. occasional written reports as may be required, 

(17) At the end of the school year, to drait '.ailed report of the work 
carried out in the District for submi..siof: to the Regional Super- ^ 
visor, 

(18) To prepare annual staff performance reports for directors of 
schools within the District and submit these to the Regional Super- 
visor. ' 

(19) To co-ordinate. the work of the schools in accordance with th.. di- 
rectives of the Regional Supervisory Council, so that the School 
District can achieve: 

(a) Standardisation of approach, technically and administratively; 
<b) Effective solutions to problems common to the District and 
a contribution, similarly, to those of the Zone; 

(c) The opportunity to foster an appropriate climate of human re- 
lations; 

(d) A position'to offer equality of opportunities for professional 
advancement to the managerial and teaching staff within his 
jurisdiction. . 

(20) To summon regular meetings of the Council of Directors in 
accordance with instructions from the Regional Supervisory Council ' 
or as required by the needs of the School District, 

(21) To suggest candidates to the Regional Supervisor for appointments, 
promotions, transfers, temporary appointments, retirements, 
pensions, decorations and honourable mentions, 

(22) To undertake studies with a view to informing the Regional 
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supervisor on District requirements for increases and reductions, 
mergers and transfers of schools and grades. 
<23) To carrv out the appropriate investigations to inform the Regional 
Supervisor of District requirements as to buildings, rebuilding, 
rental or closing c: school premises and acquisition or extension, 
repair or alienation and distribution of teaching material and fur- 
' niiure, 

i24) To verify the facts adduced in applications for registration from 
private institutes and to provide the Regional Supervisor with a 
detailed report on the desirability or otherwise of allowing such 
applications, 

(25) To request the Director of the School to call a Council of Teachers 
when necessary. 

(26) To attend meetings of the Council of Teachers at scliools in his 
District whenever he considers this desirable. 

(27) To apply to the various sections of the Regional Supervisory Office 
for studies, data, information and references needed for the proper 
discharge of the supervisory function assigned to him, all in accord- 

" ance with any rules laid down for such cases by the Office. 

.(28) To gr.nt leave applied for by District staff, in accordance with re- 
levant rules and regulations. 

(29) To perform the functions of Director of official institutes when so 
decided by the Ministry of Education. 

.;iO) To carry out the other functions inherent in the post or assigned 
by higher authority. 
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Primary school inspection 
in Zambia 



1. INTRODUCTION 

1, As with the other case studies, the purpose of the study tour 

undertaken in Zannbia in 1973 was to exaniine the functions and methods 
of work of the prinnary school inspectorate, to note those practices and 
arrangements which seemed to be effective and to make practical 
suggestions in respect of operation, staffing, recruitment and training. 
This paper is accordingly divided into three sections: 

(a) An examination of the main developments taking place in 
primary education; 

(b) an analysis of the mayi features of primary inspection with- 
in the "above context; 

(c) a summary of co/»t:lusion s. 

2. Zambia, which be5>rfne an independent nation within the Common- 
wealth in 1964, covers an area of about 290 000 square miles and is di- 
vided into eight Provinces, For the purpose of educational administra- 
tion there are nine Regions, which coincide with tne Provinces, except 
that Central Province, because of its size of population, is divided into 
the two Regions of Lusaka and Kabw.., The seat of Government is the 
capital, Lusaka, Each Province i:- ^ministered by a Minister of State 
and is divided into districts, each headed by a Governor. In 1971 the 
total population was estimated at about 4,5 million, increasing at an 
annual rate of about 2. S per cent, with some 46 per cent of the popu- 
lation under 15, There are striking demographic and economic con- 
trasts between the thickly- populated .md industrialised urban areas of 
the Uine of rail' from the Copperbelt^ through Lusaka to the Rhodesian 
borders, and the vast tracts of the thinly populated rural provinces 
which cover most of the country. There is a large number of tribal 
languages but seven main Zambian languages, spoken in different Pro- 
vinces, are taught in the schools in addition to English, which is begun 

in the first grade and becomes the medium of instruction in the upper 
grades, •'^ 
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A. PRIMARY EDUCATION 
(i) Structur e 

3. Primary education, which starts officially at the age of 7 and . 

extends for 7 years, is divided into two stages: Lower Primary (Grades 
1-4) and Upper Primary (Grades 5-7). . It is free but not compulsory. 
There are categories of primary school: government, acc^ounting_^for 
74 Per cent of the total enrolment; aided (provided by thVvoluntary 
agencies, chiefly the Missions) 25, 3 per cent, and private 0.7 per cent. 
There is a small number of 'ex-scheduled' schools in the richer urban 
regions, with a substantial proportion of expatriate staff and pupils and 
with very good buildings and equipment. In 1972, 42 per cent of the 
2 461 primary schools in the country were Lower Primary only, 2 per 
cent Upper Primary and 56 per cent Full Primary - the biggest pro- 
portion of the last category being in the urban regions. 



(ii) Expans ion 

4. A main aim of successive national, development plans since Inde- 
pendence (1964/66, 1966/70 and 1972/76) has been to increase primary 
•^f^rolrrient t^owardii universal enrolment for the Lower Primary stage 
ultimately to the Upper Primary - giving a full 7-year course for all 
children. This expansion has certainly been impressive over the years 
but not all targets have been realised and there are wide regional 
differences. The Ministry's report for 1970 for example estimated 80 
per cent of the age group enrolled in Lower Primary but targets for the 
first grad^ of Upper Primary were not met especi iUy in rural areas. 
The current development pfan (1972/76) states th 'reliable comparison 
between population and enrolment and therefore accurate planning will 
be impossible until census data are properly analysed, compulsory birth 
registration implemented and the age of admission to Grade 1 strictly 
controlled'. It is also admitted that the substantial expansion that has 
taken place has been achieved at the cost of large-scale over-enrolment 
and repetition of grades, triple sessions (three shifts) in some urban 
Upper Primary schools and the use of temporary, incomplete and di- 
lapidated buildings. The targets of the current Plan in respect of pri- 
mary education are: 

- To provide sufficient new Lower Primary streams to match 
population growth. 

- to provide sufficient new Upper Primary streams to achieve 

a national progression rate of 80 per cent from lower to upper 
f^rin^ary, 

(iii) Teach j^rs 

5. In 1072 the proportion of unt;:ained primary' teachers was 12.8 
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per cent, a decrease on the previous year, untrained men outnumbering 
untrained women by 3 to 1, though in total the ratio of men to women is 
2 to 1, Again there are marked differences in this respect between ur- 
ban and rural regions. Only 2.7 per cent of all teachers are non-Zambian, 
The all-over pupil-teacher ratio was 48,5 to 1, though the average class 
size was about 40, the reason for the disparity being the large number of 
schools which work a double or even a treble-shift system. The dis- 
advantages of such systems are deplored by all» 

6, Primary teachers are trained on a two-year course in eight 

teacher training colleges for lower Primary or Upper Primary. The 
current development plan proposes an increase in the annual output from 
1 000 to 1 500 teachers to match increased primary enrolment by ex- 
pansion of existing colleges and the building of new ones. The academic 
background of sti, dents entering from secondary schools is improving, 
leavers from the junior secondary course at Forrn JH being steadily 
replaced by those from Form V with a school certificate. Of the staff 
of the colleges 55 per cent are Zambian but their academic qualifica- 
tions are in general inferior to those of non-Zanibians and an all-round 
improvement in such qualifications will be needed to match the improvin. 
background ot* the students. 



iiv) In-Service Training 

7, At the time of the visit 500 primary teachers were following a 

one-term in-service course in the Zambia Primary Course at four 
colleges. The main institution for in-service training is the National 
In-ServiL-e Training College near Lusaka which was expanding its 
accommodation to retrain \ 000 teachers a year. Since its foundation 
in 1970 it has performed a very important function in retraining princip- 
ally lower I'rima^ry teachers, but also Heads and Inspectors, The train- 
ing provided seemed thorough and enlightened. In addition there are 
shorter in-service courses held all over the country^ organised by the 
inspectorate, referred to in a later section. 



( v) School Buildings 

8, There, is a wide variatio* .i. ■ r : *andard of primary accommo- 

dation from well-found buildings, r - . u ir^-Uy in the urban regions, to 
poor buildings often in need of r-'p,: , -.ny of which were erected, 
especially in rural areas, by co; nmni- self-help schemes under the 
Transitional Development Plan, so(Hi after Independence, Housing for 
teachers is also often unsatisfactory, A particular need was for better 
storage facilities and furni^are. The Ministry's Primary School Buifd- 
ing Research and Development L'nit is investigating cost estimates and 
working on prototypes for more etronomic and functional buildings. 
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(vi) Books unci Teaching Eqiupment 

9, In those primary schools following the Zambia Primary Course 
there is a good supply and wide Y^ri »ty of books and instructional ma- 
terials which have transformed the t?»ivironment in which pupils learn. 
This richness is in striking contrast to the nieagre supply in those 
schools to which the Course has not-^:et been introduced. There is a 
general need to develop more school libraries - only a sixth of the 
school?^ having them - though splendid efforts had been made in this 
direction .in the Copperbelt Region. • 

♦ 

(vii) Cu rriculum ' ^ . 

10. Reference has been made above to the Zambia Primary Course, 
produced by the Curriculum Development Centre in Lusaka which is 
eventually to cover all seven .grades of all primary schools. This 
course is carefully designed to promote active learning with 'subject- 
matter relevant to the Zambian child' s 'environment and' interests and 
to integrate as. far as possible the various subjects and skills of the ^ 
curriculum. It includes a wide range of textbooks, readers,. 'teacher's 
handbooks and pupil's workbooks together with a supply^ouj^ visual ma- 
terials and learning aids, partT.cularty for younger pupils. The course 
is very carefully structured and particularly in English, Matjifematics 
and Zambian languages the teacher is expected to fdljow the syllabuses 
and in.structions systematically. 

1 r. The Course, beginning with four classes, has beeh introduced 
grade by grade into an increasing number of schools. .By 1^72 some 55 
per cent of lower Primary grades were following it and about L9 "^er 
cent of upper Primary grades. But the rate of int rodu'^Ttoif ha s varied 
markedly from region to region: in the urban Copper6elt and Lusaka 
regions in 1972, 94 per cent and 92 per cent of lowe'r Primary, g^rades 
were using it, but the corresponding percentages for the rural Northern 
[ind Eastern regions were 38 and 35, A sustained effort will be needed 
to spread its benefits evenly through^the country as a whole, ^he pri- 
mary mspectorate has Imd a good deal of responsibility for- ensuring 
tha* the necessary books and materials reach the schools' on time and ' 
many problems of delay in printing anci of distribution have had to be 
ovt-rcorne - as well as of provi'ding suitable storage in defic^ient school 
buildings, l^irtly because the curriculum writers; faced vt'ith severe 
deadlines, have been unable to visit schools using the course frequently 
e\aluation the course through field-testing has not been as systema- 
tic and comprehensive as* desi rable, and steps were being taken to 
aj-ipoint officers with professional training in curriculum evaluation for 
\ U"i:s purpose. 
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{via) The Curriculum Development Centre 

12, This Centre was established in 1970, evoiving from the previous 

/English Medium Centre, with its first Director recruited by Unesoo. At 
the time of this visit it had a staff of 39, of whom 26 were Zambians, in- 
cluding three seconded from the inspectorate, distributed over the va- 
tipus subjects of the curriculum. The Centre, under the control of 
the Ministry of Education and until 1973 directly responsible to the Chief 
Inspector of Schools, was in that year being substantially reorganised, 
to be governed by a Curriculum Council on which the senior inspectors 
^yQuld be represented and to work through a series of subject committees 
which would include inspectors. Its output has been impressive and 
much of it carefully planned and attractively produced and illustrated, 
A major challenge facing the Centre and all concerned with education is 
that of producing curricula for the upper grades of the primary school, 
and post-primary training for the 80 per cent of pupils who will not gain 
admission to a secondary school and for whom wage-earning employment 
will be scarce - a severe problem facing not only Zambia, 




iix) Psychological Serviced 

13, With the recent establishment of an Examinations Unit in the ' / 

Ministry to organise all examinations, especially the primary leaving 
certificate and secondary school selection examination at the end of 
upper Primary, this service.is likely to be less concerned vith formal 
examining and to devote more attention tb psychological testing. It 
works closely with the Inspectors at headquarters concerned with Special 
Education (handicapped pupils), but there seems to be a rreed for keeping 
primary inspectors more closely in touch with its operations and re- 
search. 



(x) Educational Broadcasting and Television 

14, These servirfes form a division*of the Zambian Broadcasting 

Service but the professional staff which includes six TV and nine 
radio producers are^appointed by the Miai^stry of Education, The in- 
spectorate is concerned, with others, in programme policy and script 
writing, the main*purpose being to produce programmes which will 
enrich the school syllabuses. Television is confined to schools on the 
'line of rail' (paragraph 2) but radio program^hies can reach all schools 
and most possess radio sets, A weakness, as with the new curricula, 
is the lack of systematic evaluation and perhaps the inspectorate and 
training college staff need more training in the educational uses of the 
media, , ' 
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(xi) Conclusion 

15, Many striking developments have taken place in. primary edu- 

cation in the last decade with rapidly increasing enrolments, which have 
put a. severe strain on accommodation, but with marked differences 
between the richer and poorer parts of the country. As far as the quali- 
ty of primary education is concerned, the most important development 
has been the introduction, on the whole successful, of the Zambia Pri- 
mary Course and the retraining of teachers which has accompanied it. 
One of the principal tasks of the. inspectorate has been to promote this 
process of change and to assess the results. The next section examines 
the contribution of the inspectorate having regard to its structure, 
staffing and training, ' 



B. PRIMARY INSPECTION 
(il Organisation and'Btaffing 

"Td; The inspectorate in Gambia is a national service, headed by a 

Chief Inspector of Schools in the ? inistry of Education directly respons.- 
ible to the Permanent Secretary and the Minister for the maintenance 
and development of educational standards in the schools and for direct- 
ing and co-ordinating all inspection services. He is supported by 27 
inspectors at headquarters, among whom are two senior inspectors of 
primary education, one specifically for primary teacher training and 
by two inspectors, primary. They all work in close consultation with 
administrators in the Ministry and advise on the professional and quaK>--.-. 
tative aspects of educational planning. 

17. At regional level there is a similar division of function between 
the administrative service and the inspectorate. Each region is headed 
by a Chief Education Officer, who, with his executive and technical staff, 
administers all educational services in his region and exercises budgetary 
control. On the inspectorate side for primary education there is in 
c^harge a senior primary school inspector (S, P, S. I, ) assisted by a 
number of primary school inspectors (P. S, I, ), responsible for pro- 
fessional- supervision of the schools, and advisor to the Chief Education 
Office'r on professional matters. Each region is divided into a number 

of distr ts and the P,S, I, are either based in these districts or work 
from regional headquarters. There are also a number of subject senior 
primary school inspectors in each region with special responsibility for 
developing certain subjects of the curriculum. All regional inspectors 
are responsible to the Chief Inspector throu^ their senior colleagues. 
The legal basis for inspection is embodied in the 1966 Education Act, 
amended in 1972 to deal with the inspection of private schools, 

18, The 1972 establishment of the whole inspectorate was 170, in- 
creased from .68 in 1968, with 28 posts at Ministry headquarters and 
142 in the regions. All posts at headquarters were filled in 1973 except 
that of senior inspector of women^s education; in the regions, 28 posts 
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of secondary inspectors and 37 of primary school inspectors were un- 
filled, but at the- time of the visit candidates were being interviewed for'' 
these vacEincies and it was expected that the primary complement would 
soon be filled, 

19, ' At regional level at the beginning of 1973 the staffing position 
was as follows: 



Establishm ent In Post 
9 Regional SPSI 9 

21 Subject SPSI 19 (latH.Q. ) 

80 PSI 43 (2 at H.Q. ) 
2 Primary School Advisors 2 

TT2 73 



The increase in establishment from 1971, when it was 60, is due, to the 
recent creation of 21 subject posts and 30 additional P.S.I, posts. The 
primary school advisers are expatriates on contract, one of whom is 
based at headquarters, All-the' others, with the exception of one Re- 
gional S, P, S. I. are Zambians. But there are only four women in their 
numbers, two of whom are responsible for Homecraft and two for 
Special Education, though there are several Homecraft organisers in the 
regions. Recruitment of women to the service has always proved diffi- 
cult. 

20. Taking all p nary inspectors in the regions, the ratio in early 
1973 was 1 inspector to 31 schools and 229 teachers , with a variation 
from 1; 1 2; 141 in the capital region of Lusaka to 1:78:370 in the rural 
Northern Region which has a large number of small primary schools 
offering only the first four grades. If and when all the authorized P.S.I, 
posts are filled (paragraph VS), the country ratio will be more satis- 
factory at l;29t214 , though it will be necessary to correct the imbalance 
between regions and pay particular attention to the smaller rural schools. 
The inspectorate is assisted in the case of the larger primary schools 

by 'senior teachers' (formerly known as teacher-supervisors) whose 
duty is to supervise the teaching of the lower Primary grades. They 
provide valuable help to heads and inspectors with the implementation 
of the Primary Course. 

(ii) Recruitment and Training 

21. The minimum academic requirements for primary inspectors 
are passes at Ordinary level of the G. C.E. after five years of second- 
ary school, together with a Teacher's Certificate and at least five years 
teaching experience. Vacant posts are advertised and selected appli- 
cants interviewed by a panel of senior inspectors and administrators 
and those chosen recommended for appointment by the Public Commis- 
sion. There is a six months probation. Of the present inspectors in 
the regions, the average age was 42 and nearly 50 per cent have been 
rec^ruited in the last three years. The normal route of promotion is 
from P,S. I. to S.P.S,I. (Regional or Subject) and thence to Inspector 
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of Schools or Senior Inspector. The salary scale shows P.S.I. 's 
rather above that of Head-teachers and S, P.S, I, 's close to that of 
College lecturers. (Grade 1), There would seem to be a case for up- 
grading the post of Regional S, P. S. I, in view of their wider responsi- 
bility for controlling primary inspection in their regions and training 
new inspectors. All inspectors receive the sanrie benefits, e.g. car 
loans, housing allowances, as their corresponding grade in the Civil 
Service, » 

22, A weakness is the lack of a systematic course of training on 
appointment, and il was learned after the study tour that a three-year^ 
training project for inspectors and administrators under discussion 
between the .Ministry , the University Institute of Education and two 
foundations from the Netherlands had fallen through. Training 'on the 
job' can be valuable under the right Regional Inspector as was observed 
in the very thorough system in force in the Copperbelt Region; bi^t it 
should be supplemented bv thorough course, perhaps at Nistcol (para- 
graph 7), There' is, however, a very useful t'"J' to inspection, com- 
piled by senior inspectors and called 'Notes fo^ Primary School In- 
spectors' , 

(iii> Duties and' Activities 

23. Headquarters Staff, The Chief Inspector and his Deputy 'have 
overall responsibility for the whole inspectorate service, recommend- ^ 
ing appointments to this and the Curriculum Centre and Psychological 
Servirp*^ anH :^ippi-r.vM ng thPiT^ prnjnntr . ^ aHvi.^injj nn f.laffiii^, .iiiil illiLldl " 
and in-service training of teachers, and approving syUabuses and teach- 
ing materials, More directly one of the Senior Inspectors of Schools, 
Primary, co-ordinates -the work of the inspectorate in the regions and 
advises on the staffing and curriculum of the primary schools, assisted 
by two inspectors, each responsible for a group of subjects in the curri- 

^culum and for noting all inspection reports from the Regions, All these 
headquarters inspectors themselves take part in inspections. They 
maintain contact with the regions through correspondence, issue of 
memoranda, periodic meetings of inspectors at headquarters and regular 
visits to the regions. The latter, as observed by the consultant, were 
clearly appreciated by inspectors working in the field. The impression 
gained was that the headquarters inspectors had a close knowledge • of - 
the state of education in the regions and the work and conditions of work 
of their field colleagues. It was also clear that they exercised a good 
deal of influence on qualitative developments in education through their 
contact with the curriculum and other services described, in paragraphs 
?2-14, Regional inspectors submit an annual report on their work to 
headquarters as well as submitting all reports on schools and making 
recom.mendations for promotions to headships and deputy headships. 
It was surprising, however, that no up-to-date records seemed to be 
available at headquarters of the number and type of inspection visits 
paid by inspectors in. the regions, 
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^*^^\^>ru/n' siiux)l impcction in Zambia 
■^^^'^ The H e^aona l Sei uor Primary School I nspector 

24. He h'ls a vital role in the system of^priniar>' inspection in lead- 

in^' a team of inspectors in his region and in keeping the Regional Edu- 
cation Officer and the Ministry informed of the standard of education in 
the sclipols and ensuring that the recommendations of his colleagues 
which require administrative action - on staffing, buildings and supplies 
are carried out. His specific duties are wide-ranging and are well 
illustrated by the fairly exhaustive list drawn up by the Regional In^ 
spector in the Copperbelt .md shown in Annex I to this summary. 
The working relationships of the RegionjU Inspector and the Chief Ed'u^ 
cation Officer are very important for eff'.ctivc inspection and the proper 
functioning of the schools. Thei r professional leadership, as observed, 
varied in quality. 



^^■^ The Subject Se ni or F^rimary School Inspector 

25. This is a quite recent post in ihe primary inspectorate, estab- 

lished to strengthen the carrying out of various subject reforms in the 
Zambia Primary Course, There was a particular need for improving 
standards! in the teaching of'Zajnbian languages and there are specialists 
for these in 7 of the 9 regions. Other subjects catered for are English, 
Mathematics, Homecraft, Physical Education and Science subjects, as 
well as Special and Adult Educa:ion, but so far relatively few regions 
-4Htve-inspectors for these subjects. In some regions they have general 
inspection duties, in others not, though they assist their colleagues in 
team-visits. They would seem to have fully justified their appointments 
and there is a good case for increasing, when possible, the number of 
such appuuiunents. Their main duties are: 

(a) Inspecting and reporting on the teaching pf their subjects 
in schools; 

(b) organising workshops, seminars and longer courses for 
teachers; 

(c) collaborating with district inspectors in team -inspection 
and district courses; 

(d) drafting regional and national examination papers; 

(e) serving on promotion and other professional committees; 

(f) collaborating with the Psychological Service and the 
Curriculum Development Centre in evaluation of the Zambia 
Primary Course in their subjects. 

(vi) Tht' District Primar>- School InspeciTi/r 

26. He is based either in the regional office or in one of the-districts 

of a region, though in some cases because of shortage of housing he has 
to live a considerable distance from his district and his schools. He 
carries the brunt of inspection and supervision of the schools. His duties 
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arc defined in the following general terms in tlie 'Notes for Primary 
School Inspectors': 

(a) To assess and evaluate the school as a place of learning; 

(b) to advise the Head and his staff on ways and nneans of 
eradicating faults and raising standards; 

(c) to record his findings and to keep the Ministry infornied 
of the state of the schools and consequently of educational 
standards in Zambia; 

(d) to keep in touch with educational thought and problems and 
having examined them critically to adapt sound ideas and 
solutions to Zambia's needs; 

(e) to' stimulate educational thought through the dissemination 
of experience and knowledge, to encourage Heads and 
teachers in their educational endeavour; 

(f) to assess and evaluate the syllabus and supporting material 
in use and to put forward constructive criticisms to the 
Ministry; 

(g) to advise Chief Education Officers on postings, transfers 
and promotions; 

(h) .0 co-^operate with government and municipal administrators 
in so far as they are concerned with education. 

To this list is added a pregnant Note: 'The Inspector of Schools should 
not become irvolved with administrative detail. His task is to observe, 
advise and teach. Above all he is a field officer and must not be desk- 
bound, " The report of a meeting of Senior Primary School Inspectors 
in 1973, which enumerates his duties more specifically, is given in 
Annex II, The following sections describe and make some assess- 
ment of how his various duties are performed, 

(vii) Inspection and Reporting 

27, This, according to the Chief Inspector, should occupy about 

50 per cent of the inspectors' time, the remainder being devoted to in- 
service training, report writing, subject meetings and examinations. 
Normally each school shotiTcl be visited twice a year for general in- 
spection and foUoyc^up, but thougii no figures were available it was ad- 
mitted at all levels that transport difficulties especially in rural areas 
reduce the frequency of visits to about once a year. Visits take various 
forms: the full team-visit, announced beforehand, to make a thorough 
assessment of all aspects* of the school and to report - the procedures 
being laid down in the Notes to Inspectors. Such visits are very thorough 
as the Consultant observed in Iiis tour but- are very time- and manpower- 
consuming; reports seen of such inspections ran to a large number of 
headings. Their value, though adniitted by inspectors and teachers, was 
being 'questioned in relation to more advisory visits at a time of curri- 
culum change. The second type is the follow-up visit designed to ensure 
that recommendations previously made are being carried out. The 
third, and most common, type is the visit of one or more inspectors, for 
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assessment and advice on a less comprehensive basis than a full 
team-inspection. This is often concentrated on particular aspects of 
the curriculum and particular classes and teachers, and is used for 
checking on the supply of books and materials of the Zambia Primary 
Course, 

28, Though the 'Notes' give guidance on various types of report 
there is no standard form, ^Regional Inspectors scrutinize them before 
pending them to the Chief Education Officer for information and administra- 
tive action where needed, to the school head and to the Ministry, indi- 
cating what action has been taken or is required. Reports on individual 
teachers are also written for a number of purposes, such as promotion, 

or selection for a course or disciplinary reasons. But it is becoming 
the responsibility of the Head of the School to report annually on his 
staff. Several school reports sjeen were thorough but there seemed to 
be a need to convey criticisms more constructively and to encourage 
a school to build on its strengths as well as remedy its weaknesses, 

29, The inspection process involves the inspector in spending usually 
a period with each, class, observing the teacher, looking at written work 
and questioning pupils, and also looking at teaching schemes and lesson 
notes - followed usually by full discussion with the teacher. Particular 
attention was paid to observing that in the case of the new Course, tea- 
chers, now following their handbooks and the instructions faithfully. This 
is probably necessary in the case of a carefully structured course* often 
taught by teachers not fully trained in its use; but perhaps more might 

be done to stimulate the teacher's own initiative and capacity to think 
through teaching problems. Much time had to be spent in checking 
books and curriculum materials, and it seemed that more heads should 
learn to shoulder such responsibility. 



(viii) In~Service^Training 

30, This is one of the most important tasks of the primary inspector 

and all the evidence pointed to a valuable contribution being made by the 
inspectorate. Regions are allocated a sum for refresher courses, to 
which the teachers make a contribution and priorities are determined 
by the regions. The courses, usually held at week-ends or in the holi»--^ 
days are of varying type and length, often concerned with the new primary 
course, and there seemed to be good collaboration between inspectors 
and training college staff. Emphasis is being rightly put on courses for 
heads, deputies and 'senior teachers' in supervision and organisation as 
the- heads assume responsibilities formerly exercised by school managers. 



(ix) Curriculum Development 

31, The inspectors themselves need as much opportunity as possible 
.for keeping up-to-date in the various developments and increasing their 
collaboration with other educational services. The establishment of 
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subject-committees in the regions is a useful step and the possibility 
nught be considered of setting up Curriculum and Resource Centres at 
appropriate points. Ways and means of strengthjening communication 
within the inspectorate itself were discussed. 

(x) District Inspectors and Administrators 

32, At district level, as part of the policy of decentralisation, more 
Education Officers were being appointed to replace the former school 
managers, usually of voluntary agencies, who had administrative responsi 
bility for a number'of primary schools. As at regional level, working 
relationships between administrators and inspectors will be crucial, and 
to avoid overlap or any dispute of function, it n*ight be useful for the 
Ministry to define with some precision their respective duties, 

(xi) Conditions of Working 

33, The greatest material handicap to the inspectorate in carrying 
out its duties is the lack of transport, especially in rural regions, where 
especially in the rains only a four-wheel drive vehicle can get through, 
Many examples of hazards and difficulties were quoted; even when there 
were such vehicles many were off the road awaiting repair, and the 
carr>*ing out of inspection programmes was often frustrated. Office 
accommodation and clerical assistance was in some regions very good 
but deficient in others. Few inspectors' libraries were seen. Housing 
for inspectors often seemed to take low priority compared with other 
government services, ^ 



C, CONCLUSION 



(a) Though there are many difficulties to be overcome in en- 
suring that standards in primary Education keep pace with 

^increasing enrolments, the record of the past five years 
IS impressive, 

(b) The primary inspectorate, whose functions are largely pro- 
fessional and separate from routine , administration, on all the 
evidence have been making a very useful contribution to 
pre*serving and improving standards, 

(c) The organisation of the inspectorate is very sound and the 
appointment of subject inspector/ seems likely to strengthen 
the service. It is hoped that more women can be recruited 
and it is desirable that there should be closer working re- 
lationships between primary and secondary inspectors, 

(d) On the whole there are effective relationships between the 
headquarters and regional inspectorate; but there is some 
need for keeping up-to-date records of the 'state' of in- 
spection in the country, ^ 
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(e) WTien the full complement of primary inspectors and more 
subject specialists are appointed the ratio of inspectors 
should be satisfactory. But the special needs of the rural 
regions, which are less favoured in many respects, should 
be borne in mind. 

(f) The contribution of the inspectors could be greater if syste- 
matic induction training were introduced, followed by re- 
gular in-service opportunities, 

'g) The assessment of work in the schools is thorough and 

much help given to teachers in implementing the new Course, 
But more might be done during inspection to increase the 
professional self- responsibility of teachers, especially of 
heads. 

ih) The inspectorate is playing an important part in in-service 
training, 

(i) Steps need to be taken to associate the inspectorate more 

closely with other education services e, g. Psychological, 

Broadcasting, Library, 
(j) There is some need to define the respective duties of 

D. strict Inspectors and District Education Officers, 
(k) The inspectorate is seriously handicapped by lack of ade- 

qnate transport facilities and in seme areas of office 

accommodation and housing. 
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ANNEX I 



Duties of Regional'Senior Primary School Inspector - Copperbelt Region 

( Paragraph 24) 

( I) Original planning of development work in the region, 

(2) Co-ordination of the programmes and routines of Subject SPSI's 
and District PSI's. 

(3) Overall responsibility for the professional conduct of teachers and 
for the children, ^ 

(4) Overall responsibility for the professional development of heads, 
deputies and'senior teachers, 

(5) The central administration of: 

(a) the schools equipment vote 

(b) movement of teachers to in-service courses 

(c) the processing of inspection reports 

(d) the Education Magazine 

(e) art and other competitions 

(f) exhibition work 

(g) national and regional examinations 

(h) psychological testing and evaluation work 

(i) ordering and dispatching library and reference books 
(j) regional training programmes 

(k) annual reports, both inspectorate and regional 

(6) The first contact with bodies anxious to work in the schools, e, g. 
Psychological Service, Curriculum Development Centre, etc, 

(") Confidential reports on inspectors, 

(8) Recommendation for promotion posts in ex-scheduled schools, 

(9) Conduct cf monthly inspectorate meetings and routine meetings 
with Education oilicers, ' l 

(10) Service on promotion and disciplinary coniWittees, 

ill) Organisation of candidates for Commonw^^th Fellowship Bursaries. 
(12) Keeping the Chief Education Officer an^^/rhrough him the Ministry 

informed of the state of the schools and the educational standards^ 

therein. 
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ANT SX II 



Specific Duties of District Primary School Inspeqtors 
(Paragraph 26) 

(1) Advisory visits and inspection of schools and teachers, followed 
by discussion, advice, reports and recommendations. 

(2) Regular mounting of refresher courses, seminars and workshops 
for teachers based on weaknesses observed during advisory and 
inspection visits. 

(3) Organisation of courses for trained and retrained teachers meeting 
new areas of work and faced with new methods, procedures and 
alternative approaches. 

(4) Regular meetings with Heads, Deputies and Senior Teachers to 
develop their professional background and competence. ^ 

(5) Checking school orders for equipment to ensure Qiat correct 
terials are ordered in sensible qusuitities. 

(6) Collaboration with Education Officers to ensure that schools are 
adequately and properly staffed. 

(7) Maintenance of good relationships with teachers by ensuring that 
work-loads are reasonable, teachers fit for promotion are brought 
forward and teachers setting a bad example are brought to a pro- 
fessional level. 

(8) Item writing for and»supervision of national examinations. 

(9) Collaboration with Psychological Service and Curriculum Develop- 
ment Centre in various forms of evaluation and pre-testing. 

MO) Service on promotion of teachers and other committees as required. 
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The International Institute 
for Educational Planning 



The International Institute for bducationai Planning (HHP) is an international centre for advanced training 
and research in the Held of educationar planning. It was established by Unesco in 1963 and is financed by 
Unescu and by voluntary contributions from individual Member States. 

The Institute's aim is to contribute to the development of education throughout the world by expanding 
both knowledge and the supply of competent professionals in the field of educational planning. In this en* 
deavour the Institute co-operates with interested training and research organizations in Member States. The 
(joverning Board of the IIEP. wltkli approves the Institute's programme and budget, consists of eight elected 
members and four members designated by the United Nations Organization and certain of its spepalized 
agencies and institutes. 



Chairman 



Designated 
members 



tlccu'd. 
members 



Torsten Husdn (Sweden), Professor of t>ducation and Director, Institute fof^he Study of 
International Problems in Education, University of Stockholm 

Mrs. Helvi Sipila, Assistant Secretary 'General for Social and Humanitarian Affairs. 
United Nations 

Duncan S. Ballantine. Director. Education Department, International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and International Development Association ^ 
Kenneth A.P. Stevenson, Chief. Agricultural Education and Extension Service. Economic and 
Social Policy Department., Food and Agriculture Organization 

Vinyu Vichit-Vadakan, Director. United Nations Asian Institute for Economic Development 
and Planning. Bangkok 

Alain Bienayme (France)^ Professor of Economic Science. University of PariS'Dauphine 
Roberto Campos (Bra/il). Former Minister of Economic Planning and Development 
Abdut-Azi/ Bl*Koussy (Arab Republic of Egypt). Former Director, Regional Centre for Edu> 
cational Fianning and Administration in the Arab Countries 
Aklilu Habte (Ethiopia). Minister of Culture ^ 

Aiesei N. Matveyev ( USSR). Dean, Department of Pliysics, Moscow State University 

V.K.R.V, Rao (India). Member of Parliament. Former Minister of Education 

John Vaizey (United Kingdom). Professor of Economics. Brunei University, London 



Inquiries about the Institute should be addressed to: 

Tlic Director. IIEP. 7-9. rue Eugcnc-Delacroix, 75016 Paris 
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